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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTME} 





LIME, 

It will be perceived by our readers that we 
have been backward in recommending the 
use of lime in Agriculture, It is a part 
of our system t» recommend (o our brother 
farmers nothing but what we are fully sati.» 
fied will prove useful. We have often ex- 
pressed an opinion that lime, in some cases, 
is beneficial, and that one of those cases 1s 
when it is applied to a soil tinctured with iron 
ore. Lime is also useful to break asunder 
clayey tenacious soils, of which we have a 
very small portion in all New England; and 
here the question arises, will not sand an- 
swer the same purpose and at a much cheap- 
errate? Lime, too, forms a component part 
of the straw and of the grain of wheat, and as 
we can raise this grain on any soil it would 
seem that ali soils contain some lime, else the 
plant must draw the whole from the manure; 
and to supply the deficiency occasioned by 
this draft it would seem proper to seaiter 
lime in small quantities on all lands that pro- 
duce this grain. 
found 


mixed with peat, 


Lime is also to be beneficial when 
and it is probably owing to 
the iron ore or some other acid contained in 
peat, for it is also useful for soils filled with 
plants of an acid nature, as sorrel, &.— 
Quick lime may be very useful when applied 
to any heap of clay or of loam, for it operates 
like fire on those articles, and burnt clay, as 
well as burnt loam, are known valuable ma- 
nures, or ingredients in European soils. 

These are all cases in which we agree that 
lime may aid us—but this is not sufficient to 
justify us in advising farmers to purchase 
lime freely to improve their soils, The cases 
in which lime aids us in New England are 
only exceptions to our general rules of hus- 
bandry, for we can adduce fifty instances of 
loss from the use of lime where one can be 
shown of its beneficial effects. 

We are daily more satisfied with these con- 
clusions as we converse with practical men 
on the subject. We have discussed the sub- 
ject this winter repeatedly at our Agricultu- 
ral meetings in the State House where nu- 
merous farmers were present, and the testi- 
mony of these is nearly unanimous that lime 
on our sandy loams is not in general usefut, 
and when any member has attempted to prove 
the case to be other than as above stated he 
has admitted that he used lime by casting it 
first on a manure heap! 

At our public meeting in the State House 
on Thursday evening, the 7th instant, Mr. 
Chase Pease—a member of the House from 
gave an account of a 
piece of low interval land on which he had 
He said it 
had a wonderful effe t—that it was sown on 


Martha’s Vineyard— 
strewed a quantity of effete lime. 


without any mix‘ure of manure or other sub- 
stance—and that instead of a very poor crop 
of sour grass he for several years after the 
application of the lime cut a large swarth of 
excellent sweet grass for hay. 

Suspecting at once the reason of this won- 
der-working power in lime, we asked Mr. P. 
it the land was not full of iron ore? He re- 
plied that it was. 
clearly in every part of the lot, and particu- 
larly where little puddles of water stood. 


That you could see the ore 


We think from these premises we have a 
right to conclude that in general we cannot 
become richer by purchasing lime for our 
sandy loams. That the instances proved of 
its good effects were such only as we have 
stated and that we can be much better em- 
ployed than in purchasing time in large quan- 
(‘ies to enrich or correct our soil. We have 
all unlimited means, if we will use them, of 
rendering our lands fertile—and without pur- 
chasing one load of manure, 

We have only to fill our soils with vegeta- 
ble matter—and espec ally those abounding 
in clay—to render them m-low and pliable. 
There is no mistake in this matter—every 
Particle of vegetable growth, ploughed under 














the sod, turns to the very right kind of ma- 
nure for that sod. And nothing is more pow- 
erful to break in pieces a hard clayey soil than 
a good quantity of green vegetable growth, 
ploughed in when such land is suitable for the 
plough. 

Lighter soils may be mixed with clay, and 
one load of sandy loam will prove as bene- 
ficial as one load of s!aked lime, se far as that 
lime acts mechanically, and will not cost you 
one tenth as much. When there is in the 
soil an acid that needs correction apply lime 
to neutralize it, but do not depend upon lime 
to enrich your soils. 


ONE EXTRA HEN, 

We wish to inquire of our subscribers 
what will be the expense of keeping one ad- 
ditional hen; for we well know that the pro- 
fits of a single fowl will pay the whole annu- 
al expense of a good agricultural newspaper! 

Now if we can possibly contrive to give to 
our brethren useful hints enough, in the 


course of a whole year, to enable them and 





each of them to feed, and support, and pro- | 


tect, so much additional stock ontheir prem- 
ises, they could not feel that they are losing 
money by our acquaintance. 

An interesting article on keeping hens has 
been the rounds of the papers and we are in- 
clined to think that great improvement may 
be made on the common mode of keeping this 
useful kind of stock, We know they are 
sometimes troublesome in the garden, as two 
leyged animals often are, and we doubt wheth- 
er they ever ought to run at large—though 
they certainly labor advantageously in the 
garden at certain seasons ofthe year and 
help us to destroy enemies that the useful 
toad seems to overlook. 

We hope afew more friends of the hen 





will try experiments on shutting the animal | 


up and letting her have abundance of food 
and of gravel and lime, that they may be able 
to report the net profits of the process. 

As to other two-footed animals there may 
be some doubt about the propriety of putting 
them in fetters before they have committed 
any crime lest they might enter into tempta- 
tion—but hens have not wit enough to resist, 
or to evade your barricades, though not erect- 
ed more than four feet high, provided pickets 
are ranged on the top to make it an uneasy 
place for them to rest on. For fowls never 
fly over a fence without an attempt to rest 
on it unless they are excessively frightened. 


BURNT CLAY. 

The English have been much in the habit 
of using burnt clay and burnt loam on their 
lands. We hear but little about any experi- 
ment of the kind in our country. If we have 
not lime in abundance we have loam and we 
have wood so cheap in some places that the 
expense of burning would be small. It is said 
to operate very powerfully when mixed in 
a loamy soil or when spread on grass lands, 





AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the Anaual Cattle Shows of the 
Worcester and the Hampshire, Hampden, and 
Franklin Agricultural Societies, Massachu- 
setts. October, 1838. ByHenry Cotman, 
Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey oJ 
the State. 

This address is published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer at the request of the Worcester 
Agiicultural Society as conmunicated in 
their vore. 

Mr. Prestpentr, aNp GENTLEMEN OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL Socir-y: Among the sub- 
jects of appropriate consideration on sneh an 
oceasion as this, it is difficult to select any 
one, the full discussion of which would not 
exceed the limits to which the crowded en- 
gagements of the day oblige me to restrict 
myself. I can promise nothing more than a 
few hints for other minds to work up at their 
pleasure. 

Our social dutics and obligations devolve 
upon us a seiious responsibility. A man 
among men should remember that every thing 
human concerns him. The privileged citizen 
o a free community, owes to that community 
the ardent and active devotion of his affec- 
tions and talents to its welfare, honor, im- 
provement and prosperity, ‘The country 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

In passing a few days since through a pine 
forest, I was led to admire the enormous size 
of some ant hills, raised by these most hum- 
ble but indefatigable laborers To them they 
were like Egyptian pyramids to us. During 
the lost week a skilful apiarian showed me 
his bee-hive. The glass sides admitted ot 
an inspection of its wonderful interior, its 
perfect architecture, its hurrying, active, 
happy population, and their vast accumula- 
tions of wealth to use and to spare; vast in- 
deed compired with the capacities of the 


agents by whom these accumulations were 
made. 

Two years since, I traversed the great 
Erie canal from one end to the other; I float- 
ed on the waters of the Ohio canal; and | 
returned to the sea shore by the Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania canals and rail roads.— 
What a magnificent excursion!’ What mighty 
triumphs of art and labor are here! What a 
moving of the affections! What an expand- 
ing of the imagination! How many beautiful 
and splendid visions have floated before the 
mind, which were here surpassed by the 
great realities. Here were mountains level- 
led and valleys filled. Here were deep ba- 
sins excavated, and noble and long-stretching 
embankments, which rivalled the neighboring 
hills. Here were rivers; hundreds of miles 
in length, flowing at man’s pleasure, and in 
channels formed by his hands. Here were 
streams crossing streams on beautifully arched 
aqueducts. Here were mountains of granite 
pierced through and through, and a passage 
opened through the heart of adamantine bar- 
riers for vehicles freighted with human life. 
Here were deep inland oceans mingling their 
waters with the mighty sea that sweeps from 
poic to pole; and bearing upon their quiet 
tides ten thousand floating and deeply laden 
arks; myriads of human beings. active in 
their pursuits of business or pleasure; accu- 
mulations of wealth from the deep and tan- 
gled recesses of the forest, now first spring- 
ing into life under the touch of civilization, 
from the glittering fields of polar ice, and 
from the shores of the Western Ocean; ac- 
cumulations, whose growing extent defies all 
calculation All this, too, is the work of a 
little animal of the ordinary heizht of sixty 
inches, with only two feet and two hands, 
and of an average duration of life less than 
twenty years. His mighty implements in 


these great exploits, were only a kind of 


Robinson Crusoe assortment, a hoe, a pick- 
axe, and a spade. Such are the great results 
of intelligent, concentrated, persevering labor; 
achievements of our own times, and scarcely 
a century old. 

These results are wonderful. They are 
no miraculous creation. They are the fruits 
of the labor of individuals, applied in its most 
minute forms, and at successive times.— 
When De Witt Clinton first struck a spade 
little bigger than a man’s two hands into the 
ground; and said, ‘‘This shall bring the mighty 


| waters of Lake Superior into the ocean, and 
| the vast, and as yet unimagined treasures ef 


| the great West shall float upon their descen- 


ding current,”’ few minds could believe that 
this was any other than ‘‘such stuff'as dreams 
are made of.” But the prediction was ac- 
complished and in his day. The thundering 
cannon never sent a more electrifying peal, 
than when its successive acclamations along 
the whole bright line announced, that the 
nuptial union between the vast lakes of the 
north, and the beautiful Atlantic was consum- 
mated. Never was a gladder note poured 


into the patriot’s ear since the Declaration of 


1776, than the assurance which then fell up- 
on it, that these internal communications, 
these glittering silver bands, were to form 
the strong bonds of friendly union and sym- 
pathy with those distant territories now brot’ 
into such near conjunction; territories before 
scarcely known to each other by name, now 
shaking hands with each other next door 
neighbors. 

Such are the great results of Labor. How 
can I betier occupy the short time with which 
you are kind enough to indulge me, than in 
speaking more about this mighty agent in the 
affairs of men; and especially in its reference 
to the cultivation of the earth, that great art, 
the basis of all other arts, whose festival we 
this day celebrate. What further I have to 
say, then, shall be about labor; agricultural 
labor; labor in Massachusetts. 


as 


Massachusetts! what delightful and pre- 
cious associations cluster around that hon- 
ored name. If there is no poctry, there is 
to the children of Massachusetts always mu- 
sic in the name; and if the poets never could 
weave it into verse, where is there a true son 
of this mother, who has not felt the very name 
—especially if heard in a foreign land,— 
strike, with a touch of melody, the chords of 
the soul? . 

Massachusetts is with many a despised 
land. Many will tell you with disdain that 
“her territory is a little larger than a pocket 
handkerchief; irregular in its shape; on the 
east like a long man in a Procrustean bed, 
not daring to stretch himself at full length; 
on the west rising into almost inaccessible 
mountains, bristling with firs. Here are wide 
tracts of blowing sand; and here again long 
extended and solitary pitch-pine plains, Here 
deep and undrained morasses, and there piles 
of granite, or rolling boulders, or fields cov- 
ered as thickly with stones as a recently dug 
and unpicked patch of potatoes with its pro- 
duce.’ Then, too, they continue; ‘the soil 
is thin and cold; it yields nothing but by hard 


labor and incessent manuring; and the 
wretched people must work or starve. The 


climate, too, 1s dreadful. There are the cold 
east winds in the spring, which come over 
you like the scraping of a new-filed saw; the 
bitter north-westers, which try the firmness 
of your muscles; and the early autumnal 
frosts, and the diiving and bristled snow, 
which so often, without any reverence for 
persons, comes between the wind and your 
nobility. And then, too, the people; what 
are they but a pack of workers, rough-hand- 





ed farmers, mechanics, shoemakers, manu- 


| unimprovable; but thirty-four thousand, tho’ 











facturers, and traders, and their yulgar wives | 
and daughters, who condescend to use their 

needles and dabble in soap suds, and presume 

to come from the kitchen into the parlor; so | 
that a chivalrous gentleman of the genuine | 
cockney stamp and of the last impression, 
finds himself as little at home among them as 
the monkey of the menagerie in his regimen- 
tals, when he found himself in the farmer's 
cattle yard. Then comes their insufferable 
ambition, Why, there is not a mother that 
is not dreaming of it, nor a father that is not 
working hard that his son may be qualified 
to be Governor of the Commonwealth, or a 
delegate to Congress, or perhaps rise as high 
as to be a member of the General Court and 
Justice of the Peace.’’ Such are the terms | 
in which some men would portray our be- 

loved Commonwealth. Now allow a son of 

hers—would to heaven he were worthy of his 


| descent,—to speak of her as in truth he can; 


but that must be very different from what we 
would if he had the power to do her justice. 

The territory of Massachusetts is compar- 
atively small; but it is capable of sustaining 
from its own products in ease and comfort a | 
population four times as great as now inhab- | 
its it. Lock at her productive industry in 
the mechanic arts! Who, before the ascer- 
tamment of the fact, could have imagined 
that the annual value of her domestic manu 
factures exceeded ninety millions of dollars ? 
The amount of her agricultural productions, 
could its statistics be ascertained, would pre- 
sent as astounding results, Yet the devel- 
opment of her agricultural resources and ca- 
pacities has hardly been begun. Let us look 
at one of the most populous counties in the 
state of an agricultural character. The whole 
number of acres in the county of Essex ex- 
ceeds two hundred and seventy thousand.— 
Of this only fourteen thousand are under til- 
lage. Only ten thousand, exciusive of that 
which is in roads or water, are considered as 





capable of improvement, are unimproved; 
and upwards of one hundred thousand acres 
are in wood or pasturage. Now parts of this 
county have produced in repeated instances 
more than one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, more than thirty of wheat, more 
than eight hundred of carrots, more than nine 
hundred of Sweedish turnip, more than five 
hundred of potatoes, and more than four tons 
of hay. These facts rest upon unquestiona- 
ble testimony. The redemption of waste 
lands, in the county to which I refer, has in 
several instances of extensive improvements, 
increased its products twenty times in quan- 
tity and value; and has raised the value of 
the lands in many cases from five dollars to 
one hundred dollars per acre. 

‘The bounds of Massachusetts are irregu- 
lar;"* strange that nature should not have 
conformed more exactly to the rules of art 
and confined herself to right lines. The in- 
dentation of her shores however forms many 
valuable inlets and harbors, where her en- 
terprising mariners find shelter and anchor- 
Even her sandy shores and plains are 
not without their fertile spots. There is many 
an oasis in the deserts; and with the animal 
and vegetable deposits thrown up by the mov- 
ing sea, even her sterile fields are made in 
many cases highly productive ‘The moun- 
tains, which form her western boundary, are 
not without their advantages. They consti- 
tute our dairy and grazing districts. They 
furnish the richest pasturage, and few of } 
them are incapable of the cultivation of the 
most valuable grasses, esculent vegetables, 
oats, barley and Indiancorn. Some of these 
hill-towns are advancing more rapidly in 
wealth than many of the towns embracing the 
richest alluvions of our valleys. Their in- 
habitants breathe an air, which gives strength 
and elasticity to their muscles, and spreads | 
the vermilion hues of health over their coun- 
tenances. They drink of the gushing spring, 
which pours its chrystal streams from the | 
sides of their mountains, for a draught of 
which many a settler on the verdant and 
beautiful prairies of the west would gladly 
give bushels of his wheat; and olten times, 
when I have followed the flight of an adven- 
turous settler to his eagle’s nest on some of 
our loftiest summits, I have been sure to find 
the abode of plenty and independence. Of 
the soils of Massachusetts, though we have 
our thin and hungry portions, we have little 
land, capable of it which will not amply re- 
pay the labor and expense of cultivation.— 
Our morasses and peat meadows, when sub- 
jected to the operations of a skilful husband- 
ry, become eminently productive. Our san- 
dy plains are yet to undergo the quickening 
process, of no doubtful efficacy, of plaster 
and clever; and in many cases even our 
roughest granite pastures, w hich seem almost 
to defy cultivation, have been brought under 
the scythe, sometimes at an enormous ex- | 
pense, and yet in the end a profitable outlay. 

I have yet to discover the instance of a single 
agricultural improvement ia the State, man- 
aged with judzement,skill and economy »which 
has not afforded an ample remuneration for 
the expense incurred, and always much more 
than double its value. In some cases this 
value has been enhanced a hundred fold. In 





age 
age. 








| able. 


| horns have become among neat cattle. 


this matter it would be easy to give facts up- | 


on facts, but time does not admit of it. 
[To be concluded] 





Bartey Mesn. One pound of barley will 
give the cousistence uf pudding, to one gallon 
of water; but it requires to be boiled five 
hours to bring it to this consistence. [Cooper. 





ROOTS---ROOTS. 


The importance of raising roots to be used 
as food for cattle, horses and swine, during 
our long winters, cannot be too often nor too 
strongly impressed upon the farmers of Maine, 
at least until more of them enter somewhat 
more largely into the business than they do 
at present. 

Potatoes are planted by every one as a 
matter of course. Next to potatoes perhaps 
the Ruta Baga crop commands the most at- 
tention. The sugar beet is next in order, 
though of but recent introduction. Mangel 
Wurtzels have not generally found so much 
favor with the farmers of Maine as they 
ought to; nor has the carrot—but the most 
neglected of all is the parsnip. We do not 
recollect of ever having seen a field of pars- 
nips growing in Maine, and yet we verily be- 
lieve that, all things considered, they are the 
most profitable of either as an article ef food 
for stock and swine. We have heretofore 
tried some experiments ona limited scale 
with them, and, Providence permitting, we 
shall go more extensively into it another sea- 
They require a little more care when 
they first come up, and are smaller than Ru- 


son 


| ta Baga, but are not so difficult as the carrot. 


They seem 
other root, 


to be more nourishing than any 
and chemical analysis warrants 
this idea. They will keep in the ground 
during the winter, but must be dug before 
they vegetate much inthe spring. They will 
not keep so well in the summer as the Ruta 
Baga. The farmers in the Island of Jersey 
near England, are said to make their main 
dependence upon this root, and their cattle 
and swine are thereby rendered very profit- 
The only objection that we know of 
to the carrot is the trouble it gives in weed- 
ing when it first comes up. Its small leaves 
so much resemble some of the weeds, that if 
the ground is very foul, it requires careful 
management to avoid hoeing it up with them. 
We have seen the good effects of these upon 
a horse to which they were given during the 
winter season. ‘They certainly are pretera- 
ble to oats, or at any rate were for that horse. 
The animal was a very fleet one, and belong- 
ed toa neighboring physician who hada 
great deal for him to do; and yet he kept in 
perfect condition with no other food than 
good hay, and from a peck to a hall bushel 
of carrots per day. 

The Mangel Wurtzel will yield when put 
in a favorable situation as much per acre, per- 
haps, as any other root. John Hare Powell 
once raised sixteen hundred and thirty-four 
bushels to the acre and 14 rods; and Messrs. 
H & T. Little, of Newbury, raised thirty- 
three tons, ten hundred and fourteen pounds 








to the acre. But English writers have told 
us of sixty tonstothe acre. We believe that 
it requires a richer soil than Ruta Baga, and 


more of a clayey loam. Hogs are very fond 
of them. We saw Mr. Hains of Hallowell, 


| feeding his swine with them last fall, raw, 


and the manner in which they took hold of 
them, and the good condition which they ex- 
hibited convinced us that they were very 
profitable and nutricious to them. See his 
communication in the last number of the 
Maine Farmer. The more we see and learn 
ofthe value of the several root crops io 
Maine, the more convinced are we that it is 
the true policy of our farmers to cultivate 
them extensively ;—and we hope that many 
who never have yet paid particular attention 
to this business, will begin this year. Ma- 
nure high and plant close, and we will insure 
you a good anda profitable erop. {Maine 
Farmer. | 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 
We have once or twice lately called the at- 
tention of those interested in raising pigs, to 


| the importance of having a clover lot for 


them to graze in, during the summer. The 
following experiments tried some years ago 
by Mr. Jones near Dublin, shows the value 
ofthis feed for them He was in the habit 
of keeping from 25 to 30 swine, by penning 
them upon clover from May to October. His 
mode was to make a moveable fence er hur- 
dies sufficient to enclose a space about twen- 
ty yards square. This he moved every day. 
At night he drove the swine to the stye and 
usually kept them inthe stye whenever it 
rained. He fed them when they run out, at 
night, with the wach from the kitchen, and 
butter-milk, &c. from the dairy. Two Eng- 
lish acres of tolerably grown clover were am- 
ple for them durmg the season, as they went 
over it three or four times, and they manured 
the land in the mean time sufficiently for a 
good crop of potatoes another year. [Maine 
Farmer. } 


Berxsiire Pics are getting into as high 
repute among swine, as the improved short 
We 
had heard, in several cases of individual pigs 
being sold at fifty to eighty dollars. The 
Franklin Farmer, of the 18th December, In- 
forms us of the sale of a pair of Berkshire 
hogs, at the extravagant price of $500! The 
purchaser was William P. ¢ urd, Esq., and 
the seller John R. Bryant, of the Society of 
Shakers, all of Kentucky. | Farmers’ Month- 
ly Visitor. } 

Maxims ror Farmers, Never work with- 


in doors when there is any thing to be done 


without. 
Never do in fair weather what may be done 


in wet. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
Farmers of New England! Is it not time 
that you were awake to your true interests? 
Have you indeed arrived at the ne plus ultra 
—the seek-no-farther goal of your ambition? 
Are you satisfied with your stinted half 
crops when prices are so high? Do any of 
you believe we are not still to make advances 
in the knowledge of farming? Or think you 
that more may be done in the field of politics? 
Know ye not, brethren, for we speak to those 
who know the fact, that scarcely a farmer in 
five hundred pays for an agricultural paper? 
No! he cannot afford it. Four cents a 
week—the produce of one single dung-hill 
fowl—will purchase almost any publication 
in the country, and you doubt whether you 


would obtain useful hints enough from one of 


these papers in a year to enable you to keep 
one extra hen! 
country are engaged in analyzing soils—in 
testing the comparative value of our produc- 
tions—in making experiments of various 
kinds—in often reminding us of what we al- 

ady know, tut are exceedingly prone to 
forget, can we not persuade ourselves that it 
is economical in us to avail ourselves of their 
labors in this cheap ode of communicating 
intelligence? 

Or shall we rather fold our hands and say 
farming is already brought to perfection—we 
can make no advances—we must plant and 
sow as we formerly dil—we must reap and 
mow as our fathers did 

In the county of Middlesex we raise ten 





os 


times the amount of Engl hay that we 
raised fifty years ago—and we can raise ten 
times as much as we now do on many of our 
m then for improve- 


farms. Is there no rox 


ment in the present moces of farming? 


In orcharJing we have ascertained that by 


proper care we can obtain an abundance of 


ple trees within four years 


fruit from our ap; 


trom the setting. Thirty years ago the man 


who was desperate enough to plant an or- 
chard, planted it forthe next generation, and 
had no idea of tasting the fruit himself! 

We talk continually on education—our 
legislators lecture on education——patent 
modes of education are annually broached by 
Solomons who grudge four cents a week for 
a family paper that is heard by their children 
each week with more pleasure and profit than 
allthe lectures they hear from parents or 


guardians in a twelve month. 
EXCHANGE PAPERS, 

We must apologize for not noticing more 
particularly our Exchange Papers. We have 
forty-eight before us, sent by Editors who so- 
licit an exchange, without a single request on 


our part. 


We shall notice particularly all these pa- | 


pers—and first those principally devoted to 
Agricultnre. 

The Maine Farmer is a handsome sheet in 
quarto form—of good size—good paper—and 
fair type, edited by Dr. E. Holmes at Win- 
throp—one of the best farming towns in the 
rich county of Kennebec. We 
sonally acquainted with Doctor Holmes, but 


are not per- 
know him from his writings, and consider his 
opinions on the subject of Agriculture valua- 
ble—he has Icarned something in the field. 
We 
kindle a proper farming spirit in the rich 


wish him success in his endeavors to 
clayey soil of Maine 
R. 


ecommending in sub- 
of 


correspondent 


We are pleased that a | 


in his last number is 1 
stance our doctrine enriching mowing 
and pasture lands by means of the plough. 
The Indiana Farmer, printed at Indianap- 
olis is a farmer's paper and ought to be en- 
couraged by farmers. We have yet received 
but few of its numbers, but shall be pleased 
Editor.— 


the 


to continue exchanges with its 


Though published in a 
mode of tilling is in some re spects different 


ountry where 


from our own, there are general principles 
common to all cultivators of the earth and by 
exchanging ideas on the subject we must ad- 
vance in knowledge. 

The Franklin Farmer published in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and edited by T. B. Steven- 
son, is under the superintendence of the Ken- 

It 
have re- 


tucky State Agricultural Society. 
print. We 
ceived only two numbers of this paper, but 
hope its editor will send us 

The ‘‘Cheshire is the title of a 
small quarto published monthly at Keene, N 
H., by B Cooke 


and many farmers have associated together 


is in 


quarto form and fair 
more. 


Farmer” 
Its columns are well filled 


We shall continue to ex- 
change papers as the Editor requests. 

The Farmers’ Cabinet published monthly 
at Philade!phia is a very pretty octavo and 
is well filled with matter calculated to oper- 
ate on mind. 


to give it support. 


If farmers would think closely 
as Merchants are obliged to do they would 
so vary their management as to conform to 
he demand for their productions 


While the first minds in the | 


BIOGRAPHY, { 

Daniel Hemenway was a soldier in the old 
French war of 1746, and a hero of the Rev- | 
olution of 1775. He was born in the town of | 
Framingham and died there at an advanced 
age; being nearly ninety years old. He often | 
related his campaigns, and as his relations at | 
all seasons agreed, he was always believed. 
Our troubles with the Indian tribes when 
the French—and afterwards the cape | 
instigated them to deeds of the most barba- 
rous cruelty, caused immense suffering to 
our scattered villages in former days. And 
none but the hardest race of yeomanry could 
have contended so successfully against the 
frequent and complicated evils of savage war- 





fare, famine, and disease. 

Mr. Hemenway was the bravest of the 
brave. He was hardened by frequent skir- 
mishes with the Indians and the French, ‘‘in 
the old French war,” and was one of the vet- 
| erans who afterwards stood ready as minute- 


men to resist the encroachments of British 
claims on the soil of freemen. 

He was a man of great size and muscular 
strength—none such have we in these degen- 
erate days—and when on the morning of the 
19th of April, 1775, the report was spread 
that “the British had marched out to Concord 
and killed six men,” he left his plough in the 
field—rallied his nearest neighbors—among 
whom were his friends Alpheus Nichols and 


Major Lawson Buckminster, and marched 


directly to Concord. 


Before their arrival the British troops had 
retreated and were hurrying back to Charles- 


Hemenway and his friends pursued 


town. 
and overtook them—he had numerous follow- 


ers at a distance, for none thought it prudent | 


—excepting Nichols and Buckminster—to | 
m } 

approac } quite so near pe oT le who ofte n | 

stopped on their retreat and very carelessly 





vieces towards the multitude 





discharged their | 
On that day every American was 


in pursuit. 
his own captain, and took his station at such 





distance from the enemy us zeal or prudence 
might dictate. Many stood far behind—so 
far that their shots were often fatal to their | 


own friends in advance. 

Buckminster first took notice of this, for 
the veteran Hemenway was so deeply en- 
gaged in the work of retribution that he did 
not stop to look back—his friend observed to 


him, ‘‘Hemenway, the balls from our friends 


behind us are more dangerous than those 


from the enemy—see them as they strike the 


dirt around us—let us stey one side from the 
The old 

**7 think 
fence and 


range of the shots from behind.” 
warrior saw his situation, and said, 
as much; we will climb over this 


pursue the enemy across the field.” 


Hemenway pursued on, and his friends 
often said, approached within ten rods of the 
British troops. He was not satisfied with 
one victim at a shot, and wanted to take them 
in a range—he took a Kings-arm from one of 
his fallen enemies and was in the act of pre- 
on the re- | 


senting to discharge it at at those 
treat. At this moment an ounce ball passed 
through the centre of his right thumb—enter- 


ed his right side under his ribs, and lodged 
He said 


supposed his wound was mortal, but he re- 


in the back part of his body. he 
solved to give the rogues one more shot be- | 
fore he died—he drew up his prize gun which 
the enemy had left undischarged and attempt- 
ed to cock it with his thumb. 
he at first 


off, in its course, 


It was no go— 
had taken 
a part of the lock—on look- 


thought the ounce ball 


ing down he perceived that it was his thumb 
that would not obey—it was hanging by the 
sinews, and he was not till this moment aware | 
He then desisted 


from his work of slaughter—and with a gun 


ofa wourd in that part. 


in each hand was led off from the field by his 
friend Alpheus Nichols to 
He says, ‘Buckminster asked me if 


a neighboring 


house 


I was wounded mortally—and I told him I 
thought I was” 

The warrior lay all that night on his wound- 
ed side to drain the blood from his wound— 
the ball had passed just outside of the film 
that guards the bowels, and his life was 
spared. Next day the surgeons insisted on 
his thumb as their share, but he declared they 


should not have it—for he wished all his limbs 


burjed together. Many teazed him for his 
guns to go in pursuit of the enemy—but he 
would not have them disgraced. He kept 
them both to his latest hour. His thumb 


grew on to the stump and, though short, was 
afterwards a useful limb. 


Territory. We learn from the 


Plattsburgh Whig of the 5th inst. that the 


More 


British authorities in Canada have taken for- 
tna! possession of the strip of land in dispute 
on this frontier, including the site of the old 
fort at Rouse’s Point, by erecting a flag and 





stationing armed patroles within the jurisdic- 
| tion of this State, as heretofore acknowledged; 
| and what is still worse, have embodied 400 
| Indians on this line 


{For the Cultivator.) 

Mn. Evrror,—As the subject of manure 
and particularly lime as a manure, has been 
of late discussed in all the agricultural papers 
which lL read, as well as in the agricultural 
meeting in the legislative hall, and the doc- 
trine on lime as a manure, there advanced, 
not agreeing at all with my practice and ob- 
servations, I write you my experience on the 
subject. 

About ten years since I read in the N. E, 
Farmer, | think, that stone lime powdered 
with a stone kammer and spread upon a 2ar- 


| den would destroy the cui worm aad besides 


be a very excellent manure, | procured a 
cask of (resh Thomaston lime, pounded it and 
spreal iton four square rods of ground in 
my garden, and ploughed itin. I have found 
some of it at evesy spring ploughing since, 
which reminds me that | put it there, were it 
not for that | should long since have forgot- 
ten that I ever used it, for it never made any 
difference in the produce of the garden, either 
in vegetables or worms. 

Two years since | spread lime which had 
been slaked, on a pasture, a proportion of 
which was covered with red moss; on the 
moss I placed a fine coating; it rained soon 
after. The patches of moss immediately 
turned black; EF supposed I had ‘fixed it,” 
but it soon revived and grew much as usual; 
no difference in the grass anywhere. I be- 
lieved that the next year, which was last year, 
the grass would grow the better around the 
moss patches, but it never did, 

The autumn before I sowed on the pasture 
I placed four casks of lime on about fifteen 
loads of loam, and slaked it by pouring on 
water; as soon as I had on a sufficient quan- 
tity, I covered it with the loam, next morn- 
ing handled it over and left it in a winrow 
until the next spring when I used part of it 
with other compost on corn land—know noth- 
ing whether it did good or not; the other part 
I spread on pasture and mowing lands; nev- 
er have seen the Jeast eflect from it. Now, 
Sir, I would give more for the liquid manure 
which falls from Mr. Brewer's ‘‘old sheep,” 
in four-and-twenty hours, mixed with a shovel 
full of sund as atop dressing on my farm, 
than I would for a cask of the best o1 Thom- 
aston lime. 

Sir, there is a lousy subject which I desire 
very much to have discussed—I mean ver- 
min on cattle—as I believe farmers generally 
who keep twenty head of catile, lose the 
weight of one or more annually. by reason of 
lice. N. S. BENNETT. 
Framingham, March 11. 


The above experiments of our correspond- 
Mr. 


Bennett is one of our most judicious and 


ent are entitled to particular attention. 


thrifty farmers and his communication shows 
at least that lime is not always beneficial. 
On the subject of ‘‘animals that sometimes 
rnn in the head in the day time,” we advise 
Mr. B. to sift and fill his cattle’s 
hair with them. 
We have 


has a tendency to drive them away—and we 


on a:hes 


found this effectual—fine 
have heard it observed by those who were in 
the habit of filling their hair with powder— 
flour powder—that the lice fear it as much 


as Hotspur did gunpowder. [Eprror.] 





FROM MAINE, 


Tue News Maine, by the mail of 
last night, looks more pacific than heretofore. 
The Augusta correspondent of the Portland 


Advertiser, under, date of March 11, writes 


FROM 


as tollows:— 


The detachment of troops from the Cum- 
berland and Oxtord division are yet here, 
and there is much uncertainty what disposi- 
tion will be made of them. I am very strong- 
ly inclined to the opinion that they will be 
sent home in a few days. 

Sir John Caldwell and several other gen- 
tlemen from the Province of New-Brunswick 
arrived here last evening. ‘They bring, I 
learn, a communication from Sir John Har- 
vey to Governor Fairfield, informing our 
Governor that Sir John will confirm the Mem- 
orandum recommended by Mr. Fox, the Brit- 





sand | 


ish Minister at Washington, and proposes to | 


enter into negotiations to carry it into effect. 
I understood that Sir John Caldwell contra- 
dicts the report that British troops are sta- 
tioned at Mars Hill. The report is undoub:- 
edly without foundation. 

‘The long anticipated message from the 
Governor will probably be sent in to-morrow. 

It is stated that the whole British delega- 
tion are deeply interested in logs and lumber 
on the St. Johos and Aroostook, and are all 
very anxious for asettlement of the boundary 
troubles. {| Courier. } ‘ 





The following is from an extra of the Ban- 
gor Farmer, dated Sunday evening, 7 o’clk. 


From vie Camp. <A gentleman who left 
the camp on Tue sday reports that all was 
quiet and the men in good spirits—that two 
acres were cleared, and a substantial Fort 
erected which would withstand any attack of 
the enemy—that Fitzherbert’s house has 
been razed to the ground, as it was in their 
way—that they anticipated an attack, not 
from the regulars, but from a Mos—that he 
did not hear anything about fortifying Mars’ 
Hill—the enemy, amounting to 400 or 500, 
were within for miles of the camp—that the 
day before he left, they destroyed four or five 
camps, and took 20 tons hay, 100 bushels 
oats, 20 barrels of Pork, and their utensils, 
all of which were taken into our camp. They 
took about s venty thousand boards which 
were very convenient in constructing their 
camps. 


Fitzherbert, who was sent to Bangor 


charged with being concerned in the capture 
of the Maine Land Agent has been bound 


| 
| 





over, at Bangor, in the sum of $500. 


MAINE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier at 
Houlton writes that there is no donbt that 
Gov. Harvey is sincerely desirous of peace, 
and that he ts willing to comply to the letter 
with the arrangement of Mr, Fox, 

Report says, that troops are vn their way 
from Fredericton up, but the fact is very 
doubtful. Great surprise is manifested by 
the troops of the province, at what they ca'l 
the audacity of Goy, Fairticld, but théy are 
beginning to lower their tone. Provisions 
are very scarce among them. 

Our militia are amusing themselves with 
target firing. I saw several targets near Geu 
Hodsdon’s lodgings to-day, which were pret- 
ty well peppered. The whole body has been 
several times paraded: the General is an ac- 
tive officer, and keeps the troops in motion. 
About 600 of the 1000 which came here, have 
left in smal detachments for the disputed 
ground, which reduces our number to 400, 

We have nothing new from the militia on 
the disputed territory—they are building 
block houses in several places, out of the 
timber which was cut down by plunderers, 
and are said to be in excellent spirits. 

The remarks of Mr. Webster, in the Sen- 
ate, are well received here. He has taken 
the stand which truth and honor called for, 
and if his views are carried out by cur Gov- 
ernment, there is no doubt that we shall have 
both justice and peace, 

Fredericton will probably be the head 
quariers of the British troops in the Province. 
The distance from thence to Quebec, by the 
St. John’s, is 319 miles; from Fredericton to 
the Aroostook river is 117 miles; from Fred- 
cricton to Madawaska Chapel, 166 miles; 
from Fredericton to river St. Lawrence, 244 
miles, 

We have heard nothing of the decision at 
Augusta, relative to the message on the pro- 
tocol. We shall have an express from there 
to-night. 


Maine will recede one iota from the Position 
she has taken. 


STILL LATER. 


Col. Javis arrived at Augusta on Tuesday 
afternoon, from the Aroostook, which he let 
on the 9th, at which time every thing was 
quict in that vieinity. A part of his force has 
been discharged by Col. J., as he deemed jt 
to be too large. His encampment is within 
two miles of the line, 

The Resolve authorizing a loan in behalf 
of the State of $500,000 for military purposes, 
passed the Maine Senate on the 12th, anda 
resolve appropriating $10,000 to opena road 
from Houlton tothe Aroostook was passed to 
be engrossed, 

The drafted militia at Houlton, under Gen, 
Hodsdon, already amount to 2000 men, and 
the volunteers, at the Aroostook, are $00 in 
number, under Col, Jarvis. ‘The two en. 
campments are fifty miles apart. Both mili- 
tia and volunteers are engaged in making a 
road between them, by which communication 
will be greatly facilitated. The Bangor cor- 
respondent of the Eas'ern Argus says:—‘‘|t 
is not believed here that any blow will be 
struck at present to increase the flame alrea- 
dy kindled, although our men threaten to stop 
the English mail whi h crosses our territory 
on the sout) side of the St. John.”” The men 
under command of Col. Jarvis are engaged 
in builing a boom across the Areostook. 

The order for the rendezvous of the troops 
of the Somerset Division, accord ng to the 
Skowhegan Sentinel, has been countermand- 
ed. 
eee mene 


ATURE. 


MASSACHUSETTS LUGIs! 


In the Senate, Weadne sday, March. 15.—Mr 
Eaton, from the Committee on Accounts, re- 
ported the Treasurer’s roll of audited accounts 
wtha resolve for its payment, which was 
read twice and passed to be engrossed, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the Militia Bill, and Mr. King of Essex, 
moved to amend the 8th section so as to ex- 
empt enginemen from the performance of mil- 
itary duty, and the motion was rejected. Mr 
King moved a re-consideration of said vote, 
and on motion of Mr. Ashmun_ the question 
was taken by yeas and nays, and determined 
in the negative. 

Yeas—Messrs. Ashmun, Clark, Little, 
Whitmarsh, Breed, King, Marston, Brown, 
Kinnicut, Spotfo.d—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Eaton,Gurney, Lee, 
Morsey, Richardson, Bowles, Filley, Han- 
cock, Leighton, Perkins, Whitman, Chan- 
dler, French, Hastings, Miegs, Quincy—17 

Several motions to strike out were nega- 
tived, and the bill was laid on the table. 


In the House —Mr_ Russell, of W. Cam- 
bridge, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred a bill from the Senate 
concerning testimony in certain cases, re- 
ported said bill with an amendment—ordered 
to be printed. 

The Hoase then proceeded to the orders 





BanGor, Saturday Evening, 
March 9, 1839. 

An Express, bringing despatches from Gen 
Hodsdon to Goy. Fairtield, passed through 
this city to-day. It also brought letters which 
communicate intelligence that a corps of 
British Engineers had been ordered to sur- 
vey a route for a road from the St. John to 
Mars Hill, and to select a site for a fort at 
the latter p!ace, and that a regiment of Brit- 
ish troops had been ordered to attend them 
for their protection. As the route connecting | 
Houlton and the Aroostook passes in ma 
places near the boundary line, the first step 
the British would take in case of rupture, 
would be, to cut off all communication be- 
tween those places. 

No cther movement exciting much atten- 
tion has been made by the British within a 
few days, though Sir John is undeubtedly do- 
ing the utmost to prepare for the worst. Gen- 
tlemen just from the Aroostook confirm the 
former reports that we have had, that the 
British are concentrating a strong force upon 
the St. John near the Grand falls. Any at- | of the day, and resumed the consideration of 
tempt of Maine to exercise jurisdiction north | the bill to aid the contruction of the West- 
of the St. John, would undoubtedly be resis- ern Railroad, which was amended on motion 
ted by the British, with arms. They have an | of MrAllen, of Northfield, and Tarbell, of 
arsenal fijled with all kin!s of munitions of | Pepperel!, and pending of her amendments 
war, on the Tenuscanata Lake. | the House adjourned. 

Mr. Stowe, from the committee to whom 
| was referred the petition of J. S. Bartlett, re- 
| ported an order of.notice thereon, 

| On motion of Mr. Bliss, of Springfield, a 
| bill to regulate the sale of spirituous liquors, 
|} was taken up and placed first in the orders 
of the day. 








The greatest panic and alarm exists in 
New Brunswick, both from fear of invasion 
by our troops and the disastrous consequen- | 
ces that must follow from the disturbances. — 
Almost the entire capital of the province was | 
invested in these plundering operations. 

The civil foree under Jarvis is disbanded, 
only a few are retained to complete and pro- 
tect the boom across the Aroostook. 





The House resumed the consideration of 
the bill to aid the constauction of the West- 
ern Railroad Corporation, and the question 
on passing said bill to o third reading, was 
taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 


2 nays. 


No notice as yet appears to have been ta- 
ken by our General of the Presiden:’s  mes- 


sage. | aflirmative—244 yeas, and 17 





Col. Botsford, of the Executive counc'l of 
New Brunswick passed through this city to- 
day with despatches from the British Minis- 
ter at Washington, to Sir John Harvey. V. 


In the Senate, Thursday, March 14.—On 
motion of Mr. Quincy, the bill concerning the 
Militia was taken up—the question being on 
the motion to strike out the 2*th section— 
which question, on motion of Mr. French, 
was taken by yeas and yeas, and determined 
in the negative—yeas 14, nays 16. The 
44th Section was amended on motion of Mr. 
Armstrong, by striking from the fourth and 
fifth lines the words ‘‘with the advice and 
consent of the Counci!.”’ The bill was fur- 
ther amended, and la‘d on the tab'e. 


In the House. —On motion of Mr. Whitney, 
of Harvard, Ordered, that the Committee on 
Agriculture inquire into the expediency of 
providiency of providing that hpplicants for 
the bounty on the cultivation of Wheat, shall 
apply to the treasurers of their respective 


PROM THE 


Sir John Caldwell and several other cen- 
tlemen from the Province of New Brunswick, 
arrived at Augusta on Saturday evening.— 
They brought a communication from Sir 
Harvey to Governor Fairfield, informing the 
Governor that Sir John was willing to con- 
firm the Memorandum recommended by Mr. 
Fox, the British Minister at Washington, and 
proposing to enter into n gociations to carry 
it into eflect. F 


LAST. 


Gov. Fairfield sent a Message to the Leg- 
islature on Tuesday, in relation to the Mem- 
orandum, He considers the arrangement ; : 
unsatifactory and unequal, and advises that | t©W"S, @ certain number of days before the 
the miI'tary force of the State should not be last day of January in each year 


withdrawn unless the Lieutenant Governor The House proceeded to the « ucrs of the 
day, and a bil to regulate the sa'e of spiritu- 


of New Brunswick shall withdraw h‘s force, 
ous liquors was read a second time, and Mr. 


and the Government of Maine be satisfied “ ‘ 

that he entirely abandons the idea of expell- | Buckingham of Cambridge moved a substitute 
ing its forces. Governor Fairfield also re- the refor, which was under discussion when 
sists the recommendation to allow Gov. Har- | Mt. Fairbanks of Boston, gave notice of an 
vey concurrent jurisdiction in measures of amendment, canbe: substiute for the said bill, 
prote ction to the P oj erty on the Aroostook, which a directed to be printe d; the Houre 
and advises thet in case Sir John abandons then adjourned. 
his position, and withdraws his military force, 
that the military force of Maine shall also be 
withdrawn, and a sufficient armed or unarm- 
ed civil poss be left on the Aroostook for i's 
protection, 





Mr. Peter Cool- 


idge, of Framingham, sold a calf last week 


Proritanir Fanwina. 


Me : j which came to $17,27, clear, besides pay ng 

The Governor says that he has received a 
note ofa pacific character fiom Sir John 
Haryey, in which he intima‘es his willingness 
to enter into arrangements upon the basis of 
the Memorandum of Mr. Forsyth and Mr. 
Fox. The Message and Sir John Harvey’s 
note were committed to the Committee on 
the N. E, Boundary, and 5000 copics order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Whidden of Calais la'd upon the table 
‘wo resolves, the purport of which is, thet 
Maine persist in the policy and course she 
has been pursuing in relation to the occupan- 
ey of the disputed territory. 

General Scott is at Augusta, acting the 
part of 4 pacificator. There is no probability 


for the marketing The ca'f was eight weeks 


and four days old, and was fed principally on 


his mother’s milk. 


| Ernara. In our last we published the ex- 
planation of Doctor Keep as to the operation 
of lime. In the third section—4th line, read 


soluble,—instead of voluble. 


How came the Morning Post so familiar 
with the Pitchfork? 
Because that is always a near neighbor o 


the Rake. (Sce Post of Monday.) 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

On Thursday evening, agreeably to ad- 
journment, about three hundred gentlemen 
met at the State House to converse on the 
s ubject of farming. 

The State’s Commissioner, Mr. Coleman 
opened the debate and strongly recommended 
increased attention to the culture of roots— 
poke of the very large crops that had been 
ed onan acre in different parts of the 
He then read the report of the Mass- | 
Society on farms, 


rals 
State. 
achusetts Agricultural 
which we understand will Le published next 
week—fourteen applications were made for 
premiums on farms—two in Framingham ob- 
tained premiums. When we obtain the re- 
port we shall publish it. 

Several gentlemen spoke in favor of root 
culture. Mr. Brigham, one of the members 
of the House from Westborough, has cultiva- 
ted them extensively—he prefers the carrot 
to any other for Several gentlemen 
spoke whose names we did not know. Mr. 
Bruce, a member from Grafton, thinks well 
of raising large quantities of potatoes, on 
cuch soil as his, for the use of stock—says he 
averages S00 bushels to the acre, and can 
raise double that quantity—plants 40 bushels 
re—parsnips were recom- 
feeding—some com- 


cattle 


of seed on ane 
mended by 
plained that turnips hurt the milk of cows—it 
seems they had been in the habit of feeding 
out not less than a bushel a day to a cow,— 


they were told in reply that turnips should 


some for 


not be fed to milch cows in such quantities 
—that one peck per day was suflicient—that 
an excessive quantity of apples, or of grain, 
would injure the milk and cause the cows to 
sive quantity of clover 





hat an exce 
taken into the stomach of the 


dry up—t 
or other grass, 
cow would very sensibly injure the taste and 
the quality of the milk; as is often witnessed 
cows from a short pasture to 
an abundance of fresh grass. One gentle- 
man stated that he had furnished a neighbor 
with milk daily through the winter and had 


during the fore part: f that time, fed his cows 


when we turn 


constantly with turnips—that when his tur- 
nips were spent, his neighbor complained 
as when the 


rood 


not so g 


that the milk was 
cows were fed on them. 

The meeting was very interesting and af- 
forded evidence of the good feel ng generally 
prevalent among enterprising farmers. It 
was adjourned to next Thursday, 7, P. M.— 
We hope to see a still more numerous assem- 
bly on that evening. 

(> Mr. Nanum Warp, of Roxbury, ad- 
vertises bone manure for sale—see this day’s 
paper. 
ticle for manure end therefore can 
ing but what we hear from others. 
erally known that the English farmers prize 
the article highly. Judge Buel, of Albany, 
speaks well of its effect in dry and light soil, 
and the Farmers’ Cabinet speaks much in its 
We intend to try some of it the com- 
will 


say noth- 
It is gen- 


favor. 
ing season and hope some of our reader 
experiment upon it. One advantage of such 
manure is the sma!l expense of transportation 


from place to place. 





BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
CPWARD EVERETT, 
Governor of the Commonwealih of 

MASSACHUSET t 
A PROCLAM ATION, 
FOR A DAY OF PUBLIC 
HUMILIATION & PRAYER. 





FASTING, 


f the yerr has ar- 
been 
to set 


Wueneas, the season 0 
rived, which it has for a long time 
customary in this Commonwe alth, 
apart a day for Public Religions Exercise s, I 
do, in conformity with this ancient and salu- 
tary practice, w ith the advice and consent of 
the ( coeutt app nt Thursday, the teen ly- 
eighth day of ire present month, to be observed 
asa day of Fasting, Humi! iation and Prayer. 

The people of the Commonwealth are re- 
quested to lay aside their accustome d oceu- 
aan on that day, and assembling in their 

sual places of Public W orship, unite in ap- 
srogtlaas cts and expressions of Penitence 
and Supplication. 

Let us on this occasion make humble con- 
fession of our aggravated sins, as individuals 
and as a community, and supplicate forgive- 
ness of a merciful and just Goo, through Je- 
sus Curist our Savior. 

And while by sincere penitence, we sec k 
to obtain the pardon of our past offe nees let 
us implore the continued mercies of our 
heavenly father; more especially. 

That he would vouchsafe to us 
tomed bk ssings of Providence thre ugh the 
year that is opening upen us, and direct to 


at 








the acecus- 


the supply of our waats, the wondertul ele- 
nts end agencies of the atural world, 
baie ch, touched by his omnipotent hand, is 


rain starting into life;— 

I set us supplicate His blessing upon our 
beloved countr y, that He wou'd be ple ased, 
notw ths standing our unworthiness and ingrat- 
itude, to Gontinue to us the privileges whic h 
have hitherto distinguished us as a people;— 

That He would in an especial manner 
Watch over our ancient Commonwealth ;— 

That He would prosper the people in all 
the branches of honest industry ;— 

That He would give efficacy to all the 


We have never tried any of this ar- | 








| 
| 


means and instruments of reforntation, be- 
nevolence, and knowledge ;— 

And that He would increase the influence 
of Divine ‘Truth over 
men, and make it powerful to correct, purify, 
and elevate the character of the people, so as 
to render them more worthy of their Llessings, 
as the heirs of an immortal hope through Jr- 
sus Curis, 

And | earnestly recommend that the ob- 
servance of the day be regarded, not as an 
empty form, but as an incumbent duty; and 
that it be kept in all respects, with the seri- 
ousness becoming the objects of its appoint- 
ment. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, 
this first day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States the sixty-third. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 
By His Excellency the Govervor, with the 
advice and consent of the Council. 
Joun P. Bicerow, Secretary of the State. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 











In this city, Mr. Joc] M. Molden to Mrs. Elizabeth Ja- 
merson. 

In Ne rt Mr. Charles Pulsifer to Miss Elizabeth W. 
cont z0 


DEATHS. 
In this city, Geo. Henry, youngest child of Theophilus 
W. and Caroline Kendall, 9 wos. 
In Charlestown, Margaret Hyde, only child of James and 
Ellen M. L. Sw 1 year and 11 mos. 
In Hartford, Rev. Wm. Patten, M. 


port, 76. 











D. formerly of New- 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 
marca 16. 




















FOR THE WKEK ENDING SATURDAY 
Vegetables. 
Potatoes, per bushel. 60 a i 00 
Turnips, per hushel.... 2 ai .. 375 
Beets, do do. ... ee ae 
Carrots, do do wD a . 1% 
Parsnips, « 7> a - 
Onions, do do........6++ 100 a 1 50 
‘abbages, per dex. 100 a .... 
‘elery, per root beste bewaetesdes wa . 20 
auliflowers, cach...........-+ «. 25 a - 
ishes , per hundred. tan. ae oo 
‘any kins, each -- @ a a6 
Horseradish, per Ib. 8a 10 
Lettuce, per hea . Wa 12; 
Radishes, per bunch. ... 20 a . 25 
Spinach, per half peck,. . . 17 a 20 
Ww y, per bunch. . 37, a 
Peppers ( ichle l) per gallon 50 a 
Cucumbers, d do do <a 

















Fa 

Apples, per bushel... . 1% a 150 
+ (baking,) do do.........- 200 a 250 
anberries, do do... 6... ee eee ee 250 « 3 00 
Lemons, per dozen. 25 a . 873 

Oranges,do do............ 25 a 5 
} 20 a 25 

i 10 
6 

Fillertsy do de anit rere a a 2% 
Walon er bushel shinee Bae Cee 
Che stnute, LLY EEE 200 a 250 

SEED MARKET. 

Musi tard Seed, brown, per bag, - 00 a —— 
“ white, ‘* - -Wo a —-— 

Hemp See » per hushel, - - - 125 a 150 
Canary See 4, do do - - 150 a 2 00 
F Sect Seed, Foreign, per bensksel, - 180 a 190 
« « American,do do- - 150 a 10 
Clover, Northern, gee cle lL - —20 a — 22 
“ . uthern, do dk _——_—g = — 

« weign, do a - - —20 a — 22 

o Ww hite Dutch, per Ib, - -— 28 a — 30 

«© Lucerne, or French, do - — 33 a — — 
Timothy, or Herds Grass, per bush, 275 a 8 25 
Red Top, Northern, per bushel, - 150 a —— 
« «© Southern, do do, - -—85 a 100 
Orchard Grass, do de, - - 20a —— 
Mille t, do do, - - 200 a 250 
Buckwheat, do do, - - 150 a—— 


COAL AND WCOD MARKET. 
Boston, March 15. The demand for retail has been small 


and sules limited the 























Newcastle, per chaldron, - - - 1100 a 11 25 
aun ) - - - 1200 a 12530 
Orrel, do do, + - - HOO a 11 25 
d do, - - = 000 a 
tia, do ee os ae eee 
do do,- + - = 19 00 a . 
te, per 2240 Ibs. - - - 700 a 9 00 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Lackawana, per 2000 Ibs. - - - 725 a 8 50 
Peach Orchard, dodo, - - - - 800 a 8 50 
Peach Mountain, dodo, - - - - 800 a 8 50 
Coke, perchaliron, - - - - = 600 a 650 
Cha al, per basket, - - + = 2 a .. 8 
Eastern Wood, per cord, - - - 700 a 8 00 
Ordinary do do, do do, - + - 650 a 750 
Country do, dodo, - - + + + = 700 a 800 
WOOL MARKET. 
Bo x, Mareh 15. There has been a steady demand, 
and the prices in vur quotations have been fully maintain 
Pulled Wool, pnt une 55 a 
5 aumnbs’ a 





Nog a ees re 
50 ” 


Fleece do 


HOP MARKET. 


Boston, March 15. Some sales have been making pri- 
vately and the usual trade deing in first and seconds. 
First aud second sorts, per Ib..... 17 «a 18 


HAY MAKET. 





Bostox, March 15. Eastern is in good demand for ship- 
pang and our pri tintaine | 
Eastern Screwed, per ton, - $16 00 a 17 09 
“ Hard Pressed, do. do, - 1500 a 17 00 
Good Country, per hundred, - - — 87} — 90 
Clover, do do <a — _— = 
Straw, do do - + «+ ‘= — 60 





LEATHER MARKET. 








Philadcl., best city tannage, per Ib... 29° a 
do country GB. cc csses . Bes 
Baltimore city tannage....... enon ee . 28 
do dry tides i veces . 24 a . 25 
New York red, light........... .. 28 a .. 25 
do do, middling 24 a .. 25 
do do, overweight... .. 3 a .. 24 
Boston do, slaughter........ 88 a oo 
do dry hides. ...5..-ceeeee 21 a 23 
CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 





Brianros, Monday, March 11. At market, 250 Beef 
Caitle, Gacluding 50 aasold last week,) 10 pairs Working 
Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves and 750 Sheep. 

Pase es.—Beef Cottle. —First quality at $8 25 a 8 75; 
£6 50 a7 50. 


















eccout, 7 75 a8 25; third, 

Working Oxen—A few sales effected, prices not public. 

Cows and Calers—Not halt at market were sold. We 
notice the follow ing gales: $35, 42, and 60. 

Shr p—Dall; lots were taken at #4, 450, 5 50. 

New Yors, Mareh ll. A mankiet, 153 Beef Cattle, 260 
Sheep. raustly | supers ow, and eupply being limited, 
the averag ice Was 150 lees thaw last week; sales 300 
at $9a 13, a few extra at $15, avernge 1050 a 100 ibe. 


Sheep—De wand good; all sold at 350 a6 6 00 ea 





wT Sos ba 


en — 


PARM FOR SALE, 


N Framingham, twenty-one miles hom Boston. In- 
quire at this office. ti—teb 23 


the hearts and minds of 


} 











| te 


| posites the 


| which work admirably among 


FRUIT TREES, 
T BUCKMINSTER’S NURSERY, Framingham, 
are offered for sale a fine gr owth of English Cherry- 
Trees —grafted Apple Trees and Peach Trees. 
Also, a fine lotof Sugar Maple Tress, raised from seed 
precured from Vermonteand a lot of band sume Fir Trees, 
just large enough for setting. ch 16 


RONE MANURE, 
MHE Subscriber rms hits friends and the public that 
alter ten years experience he is ully coavineed that 
ground bones form the most powei ful stiuulaut that can be 
applied to the carth aa a manure. 
He keeps coustantly on hand a supply of ground bones 
and solicits the patronage of the Agric ulioral comrannity. 
Price at the Mill, 35 cents per bushel: put up in casks 
and delivered atany partof the city at 40 cents, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 
Also—Ground Oyster Shells at ten cents per bushel. 
Orders left at the Bone Mill, near the Tremont road in 
Roxbury; at the Agricultural! Warchouse, <o ro and 52 
North Market street; or through the Post Office, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, NAUL Ml W A RD. 
march 16—it 














SPLENDID FLOWER SEEDS 
VEGETABLE AND FIELD SEEDS, 

F almost every variety in the country. His Flower 
is were principally of his own growing iu 1838, 
The pabilte are requested to call and exe amine befure pur- 
chasing. 

At his Grocery and Seed Store, No. 424 oe n 
street, a few doors south of Boylston Market, oppos 
march 9—3m PARKER BARNE s. 








FOR SALE. 
A TWO STORY DWELLING-IIOUSE, situated in 
a the centre Natick, well calculated for two families. 
[t is Known by the nawe of **The Ware house.” 
The House is nearly wew and well finished. 
chaser may be with a credit for 

the anount if he chooses. 
For further particulars inguive of EDW 
COT T, near the 






The pur- 
accomodated a part of 
ARD WOL- 
—march 9 





preiuiiscs. * 
THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE, 
NO. 1, FOR MARCH, 18: 


ie this day published, and contains the 
NAL articles: — 





. 
following ORIGI- 





Notice of a paper of Capt. 8. E. Cook, 
ous Pinus and Abies: Some Notice aT) 
Plants of Dr. Wood, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
cece ania University: Notices of Culinary Vegetaliles, 








introduced, worthy of general cultivation in 





new or recently 
eit ate Gari ie ws, or for the Market: Description of four 
w Verbenas: Some Rewarks on the proper treatment of 
id Swelitzia regina: On the Growth and Treatment of the 
Nepenthes distillatoria: Further 
gation, potting, blooming, and g 
Pie Bruns svigna Jose 


observations on the pro- 
neral management of the 
N 







tices of new 









niful Plants. Also, Reviews and Miscellaneous Intel- 
hgence, 
The March number is the third of the fifth volume, 
which commenced January Ist, 1839, and offers a g 





portunity to commence taking thie work. ‘The contributors 
to the embrace all the practical and scientific 
amuteur aud gardeners in the country. 
(4 Subscriptions received (and specin 
seen) at the boukstores of C. C. Little & C 
an & Co., and at the Agricuitural 
cof HOVEY & CO., 7 Mer- 
at the office of the publisher in New 
and Hart 


Magazine 


as of the work 
James Mun- 








se aud Se 
Row, Buston; 


Wareho 


chants 









York; at the Seed Store of D. Lundreth & Co 
» Chestnut street, Philadelphia; I. Cullan, 
1, DOC., and at the bookstores in the princes al 
rout the countiy. [9] march 1 


(Gj NO MONOPOLY, 


E WARREN, 
e ee he bas 


just recei 
mer stock of ENGLISH 
prising a general assortment of Goo 
ily or person, which will be sold 
purchased in Boston or elsewhere. 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 





informs the public 
a large addition to kis for- 
W. L. GOODS, now com- 
!s wanted by any fami- 
a little less than ean be 




















Breadcloths; Cxesimeres, of various colors ; |. Vestings ; 
English Satius, for dress Vests; Tailors’ 
French and English Prints; plain and figured Silks 
figui u dl p sai d Can 





oad brown 





and 7 a ble ache ng Cottous; v 
other Hose; Laces; Ribbons; fancy and silk Hdkfs, &c. 

Hard and Crockery Ware; ag assorunent of Furni- 
ture, Feathers, &c.; Medicines « Ikhinds; Sugars; Mo- 


lasses, &ce. &e. 

He las also gust received 25 chests of Souchong Tea, 
which he warrants to be of the best quality ever offered fur 
Lovers of good Tea aie itavited to try it.— 
Also, chests of Oldand Young Hys ” und Fancy Teas 

A selected tment of Ladies’ and Misses’ Shoes, 
its. Bootsand Slippers; Moccasins ; 
dia Rubber "Shoes; Childrens’ Shoes and Bootees, ‘all of 
which will be warranted. 





in town. 








n- 






Strained 


On hand,—A_ few tierces of Fall and Winter 
Oil, of superior quality. 
Shoe Makers’ Pools, of all kinds, constantly on hand,— 





ther artic 
of STRAW 


highest pri 


together with various « 
W ante p,—200,000 yards 

diately, for which the very 

de at the lowest cash pri 

Framingham, March 2, 1839. 


imme- 


BRAID, 


e will be paid in 





4t—mar 2 


PLOUGHS, 
ry, & CO., continue 


Dr ID PROU 
PLOUGHS, of the most approved 
to the differeut varieties of soil and modes of culture. 
They make for plain ground the Sod Plough of 
length, which completely subverts the soil and buries every 
vestige of vegetable matter bene surface, to be de- 


Also, 


to manufacture 
patteras adapted 


extra 












composed for future use. 


They enter the ut and are 
easily manag Plough 


for bush land, and turapiking suflicient for ten cattle. 


ground 


! in rough soil. ge lock coulter 


eis 








Their side hill Ploughs are excellent where the su 
very sloping and for working on the highways are saperior 
| others. 
Their long experience in the use and manufacture of 
Ploughs enable them to recommend to purchasers those most 





suitable for the uses to which they may be applied, and s 
” the superior exceller 





are confident the public may rel 
of those which they may reco 

Their expanding Cultivators 
aid in the cultivation of « » potatoes, and 
ed in hills or drills. 

They have also, a newly invented © orn Planter, that de- 
buries it in the best 
all Kinds of 


wheat and 





nd. 





able article, to 
all crops plant- 


e an admii 








corn jn hills or drills av 


manner. And a machine for Field Sowing, of 

















grass seeds, broad cast, as wellas for sowimg 
diferent kinds of grain. 
| Castings for repairing most ploughs in use, consti ntly on 
hand. 
Horse and Hand Rakes, Winnowing Machines, Corn aml 
Cobb Crackers, Cast lron Hubbs, Hubbs aad Axles fitted 
| up trom 4 te Bi Pipe Box, do, Friction Rollers fur 
Grindston ke. 
be No ORTH MARKET ST, BOSTON..49 
FARM IN BROOKLINE, 
NOR SALE, a firm situated in Brookline, about four 
miles from Boston, containing forty acres of first rate 





| 
| 


| character and good manne 
—tf 






Village Land, and thirty acres of Weodland aud pastere 
with a good House in complete repair; Barn, Cnaise-hou 
Cora-bara, Shed, &c. 

The Farm will be sold low, t 
f applied for soo 
n, or Roxbury 31 





’ 


ul 


ver with the Stock, Hay, 
Market, 





ut No. 30, North 
reet, near Boston | 


JOUN iw NT. 





dec 26—I 
WANTEDAT TILE CULTIVATOR OF FICE, 
YOUNG MAN as an apprentice to the Printing busi- 
Goods lations will be requir 
OTIS BREWER 
Me 





a ness. 


march 2— gress st. 


CHURCH BELLS, 
EVRY N. HOOPER & CO. Pounders, 
Commercial Sure we prepared to cast in 
perfect manner BELLS of any size required on 
favorable terms. Particular aviention paid to CHURCH 
BELLS, and their tove warranted satudactury. 
Old BeLus re-cast at short notice, cec 26 --ly 


No. 24 
the most 
the most 








REMOVAL. 

S has removed from 34 Congress street to 
Street, where may be found a good as- 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS and 
A share of pnblic 





Yashir ringte 
sortment of CLOTH 
FANCY GOODS at very low prices. 
nage is respectfully solicited. 
Just received a splendid assortment of CRA- 
jan---26 











VA TS for Gentlemen's wear. 


| PROSPECTUS 
OF A 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


| 
|THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 
| ‘OBE CONDUCTED ON A NEW PLAN. 

Tuts Paper will be neutral in Politics; and 
it will give an impartial history of the pro- 
ceedings of Con; gress aud of our State Legis- 
lature. 

One quarter of our paper will be constantly 
devoted to the F arming interest and the Me- 
chanic Arts. 

It will be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, by a society of gentlemen, at No. 19 
North Market Street, and will be edited by 
Wa. Buckminsrer, Esq., who is already 
well known to the Agricultural community 
as a writer and a pr actical farmer, 

Our paper will publish the latest news of 
the week, and give a concise history of pass- 
ing events of the tnost interesting character 
A Price Current of the Srighton Market, 
and of the retail sales of the Buston Market, 
will be corrected weekly for the benefit of our 
country readers. 
| Notices of new Publications will be given. 
| The best English publications will always 
be consulted and we shall also avail ourselves 
| of the most ‘approved American periodicals 
that treat of the subjects on which we shall 
communicate information, but we shall be 
cautious in our farming depa:tinent of recom- 
mending foreign or fanciful modes of culture 
or of management not applicable to our soil 
and climate: we have therefore engaged a 
practical and experienced Farmer to edit our 
| paper, who, we trust, will be cautious and 

discriminating inthe selection of articles from 
| other journals, and who will be able from his 
| education, his general information, and his 
| long and familiar acquaintance with the sub- 
| jects on which he will treat, to publish much 
ORIGINAL MATTER, and to communicate to our 
| farmers and mechanics the most approved 














and best modes of man: peut as well asa 
knowledge of the most useful labor saving ma- 

5 S 
chines 


free discus- 
; aud ies 


tle enol 


willbe open to 
cts within its provines 


Stull our 
| siob ol al il su 
| charics and farnie vs, as well as 

general intelligence are solicited to mz tke com- 
publication. Facts are wanted. 








gent 


invnications for 


More experiments must be made in farining, be - 


fore we can bring that art to perfec tion. 
ry and practice must go hand in 
would avoid) the ap pellation of mere “1 


” 


hand if 


| farmers. 
| 1 ’ 
| Merchants and general veaders, as well as 


»ctfully requcot- 





farmers and mechames are re 





ed to patronize Us one year, and if they approve, 















—= 
dD. Ag i 7 5 .. 19 Nor th Market street, now 
omer tor sate the Corn and Seed P. u 
last summer by W. Buckminster. sins tinted 
Phis machine is an entire new article j in America. It 
has been fully proved and found w answer cx aupletely for 
the planting of corn and of turnips. 
On any laad tolerably well prepared, one man with a 
horse will farrow drop, cover and press down the corn 
| on an acreof grownd in ove hour—or ten acres in a 
this is the work of 20 men. 
| A double machine that plants two rows at one time, can 
be used in large fields where a man and horse ave warr 








out, dr 





1y— 








at 

ed to plant three ae a in one hour—rows four feet apart— 
30 acres in one da jay! 

Phe corn in this machine is covered by the falling into 


the furrow of the 
Cullivat 


soil that is finely nulverie d by a row of 
OF tee ano sods or weeds therefore can intrude as 
s that has been used to haut dirt on to the 
ris the seed ever disturbed by such drag, but 
remains scattere: along about five inches in the furrow. 
The machine -vill! ary the seed three inches deep if you de- 












| 

| sire it—one inch is the rule for cora—one fourth of an inch 
| for turnips—by simply turning a screw you sink the corn 
| turning it b ack you bay more shallow, 

| 


ser 170 square rods of ground were sown with 
in 18,000 hills, 5 mioutes—here were 48 
* we rorts performed in one—1L{ Ib. of seed only was used 
e up very uniformly well and was covered 
an it could he by hand 

| eed--beans and onions may be equally well plant- 

ed w ith this machine. 
The whole machine is cast-iron except the handles. 

















| e warrant the performances of this machine as above 
stated Tt is exceedingly simple and not likely to get out 
| of repair, ' 
| Boston, Feb. 16, 1839. uf 
| 
| BRUsSA MULBERRY SEED. 
sa Mulberry is perfevtly Aardy and well! 


| yas Bie 


to the climate of the New England States. 





| adapted 
The leat is large, firm and glossy, and the plant shrubby and 

| vi Us, attaining the height of 10 feet the third year from 
he seed. ‘The cocoons produced from the leaf of the 


r and heavier than the Italian or 
The softness, richness an 





caulis 
Turkish Silks, 















i n which are made entirely 
fre cocoons produced from the Sof this tree, are not 
| equalled by any other silks in the world. 
| Phis variety was origing rountry by 
Mr. Rhind, the United States C a; struck 
with brilliancy of the ‘Tarkis! > he came to the con- 





r quality of the Mul- 


clusion that it wa 





owing to the superi 












berry leaves, and at great rouble and expense, procared the 
seed a ent ito this country from whieh the trees have 
ee fand distributed. They are now selling for 50 
cents to $1 each. 

The cultivatic 





of this tree is similar to the Morus Multi- 
r, Brussa in 18: states 
“trees are planted in rows not more than three feet 





who visit 


that ¢ 

| apart and are cut so low thata mancan reach the topmest 
limbs which are cut off every year, as the worms require 
theim,”? 

| Phere is no doul t of the oa ding es of the trees. During 
the severe winters of 





! was killed with the frost. It is even hardier than 





te woulberry. 














to continue Wier patronage l now offered for as selected with great 
Ail classes are dee} ly interested to encourage h s ae ae ug as true and genuine, ane 

i ‘ le = wetride.. ave | d which came up well, and the plants 
oar farwers and tmeclfanics of New England. | are now making a rapid growth. Every person interested 
On their skill and industry we depend for the | in the manufacture of Silk aud the cultivation of the Mal- 
necessaries, the conveniences and the luxuries berry, should sry the Brossa. Por sale by the pound or 

| re Ja ’ : Sa » dtaaie | Oltmce, at our 

| of life, and all are directly benefited by their Auviculvate? Warsuhouse tnd iad tare: 

| Uuprovements in the modes of operation. It is | HOVEY & CO., 

| on this principle only, that oar Legislature | 0 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. 49 

| vrants them bounties to be paid ot ie | : 

grants thein bounties to be paid outof the com ROMAN POTATOES, 


won fund. ‘Phe consumer reaps the benefit of 
‘ a diminished cost of production, and we are all 
consaimers. 

We “reap where we have not sown, and we 
} gather where we have not strowed.” We can 
| atfurd therefore to contribute our mite to lessen 


the cost of the necessaries of life. We are thus 


“casting gue bread upon the waters” in full con- 


that it will return to after 


us again 
many days.’ “< 

‘Lo render the Cultivator valuable and in- 
teresting toall classes of the community, no 
effort will be spared by the proprietors o1 by the 
editor. 

Phe Cultivator willbe published on a good 
sized sheet. 

Terms $2,00 pr. annum, if paid advance; 
| $2,209 if paidat the end of six months; and 
} 82,90 if paid at the close of the year. ‘The 
| first number will be published on tue lwelfih 
| 


| 
| fidence 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





day of January next. 
Agents who become responsible for five num- 
| bers are entitled tua sixth for their trouble. 
| All Post Masters to whom this is directed 
| are requested to act as agents, and solicit sub- 
scriptions, or tohand the Prospectus to some 


suitable agent who will undertake the same. 


Agents are requested to return lists of sub- 
scribers bhames tu the editor at weotan, at _ 
oflice, 19 North Market street, before the 12 


day of January next, and to retain the prospec: 
tus for future use. 
become responsible foi 


each sub- 


Agents who do not 
| subscribers are allowed 25 cents tov 
they may obtain who is apparentiy a 
on, Sustom, Dec 1838. 
TREE CORN. 


scriber 
responsivle pers 
CILINESB, OR 













PFRMUREE years ago, a merchant in New York, in emp- 
tying a box of tea, observed thereia a few ears of 
corn, and supposing that it might be something new, 
planted. Last spring some of the seed was distributed, ar 
the crop is stated to be dvudble that of the Datton, 
Grant Thorbura of L. 1., having receiv sm 
corn, gives Un following a eription of his sw a: 


tl 


produces 


“The main stalk strikes off into two, three, an 





four branches, in appearance lke a sn 


H h branch, eas the common 















an car at th 
corn shoots out the ear at the of the stalk. Itg 
} from cight to ten feet high, pre an al 
| der, and is a large white that twelve row co 
ten to fourteen saches long. 1 counted six b | and six- 
| ty grains on the ear; it was planted the 10th of May, and 
had ears fit to boil ov the 16th Ju! lis produce was cur- 


tailed by the long dr but notwithstanding, I counted 
two U nd huncred and twenty grains, the produce 
of one stalk; being f two thousand 

The 


same clay 


mught, 





one 





lo one. 


an increase 
Dution (which is an excellent corn) planted 
and on the same ficld, and received the same quan- 


on the 









| tity of manuer, cr es pl ughed and hoeing, did pot produce 
| halfas much. Th about two hundred hills, was ex- 
} amined a ible farmers, who all pronounced it 


| something new “and some thing superior. 

| Every tarmer should give this corn a trial, as an ear costs 
only 25 cents, and if the produce is sreatas stated by M 
Thorburn, no man would eat that sum. 

(For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse aad 

Store, No. 7, Me rebants™ Row, by 








Seed 
HOVEY & CU. 
Boston, Dec. 


FARM POR SALE IN HOLLISTON, 
aoe Subseriber offers fur sale his FARM, pleasantly 
| situated in Holliston, on the road leading from Hollis- 
| tow to the village of Univaville, wo and « half miles from 
the Mee ting Howse, intlolliston. aud the same distance from 
the Depot of the Boston aad Worcester Railroad, in Union- 
ville. 
Said FARM consists of ninety acres of good Land, well 
| proportioned for mowing, tillage, pasturing, orcharding and 
wood lands, and is fenced wholly with stone wall, and a 
| good and convenient Honse and Barn, and out buile dings or 
| the « , which ave all nearly new, aud the pastures ar 
free from bush, and well supplied with never failing water 
ee Iberal eredit will be om for a large part of th 

rchase money if required. WILLIAM riulrPes. 

PM ilcllietee, Jan, 9th, 1889. t1—feb2 


29,1333. 








has lately been introduced in- 
to this country, and bids fair to be one of the moat 
irticles in our husbandry, The great crops whieh 
n obtained the past summer have fi. en the astonish- 
ud the character of this potatoe te 
1 produce a great crop where every 
has become so well estab- 
! 


| HIS celebrated Potatoe 


} valuable 
have bec 
ment of every farmer, 
| withstand ght 4 

other variety has literally failed, 


































acquisition to our husbandry, from the 


cir quality for the table 


are good. 


will justify it. 
flesh is yellow, 


lished that the potatoe needs searcely any further recom- 
| mendation. ‘To show however the enormous quantity of the 
| produce, the following accounts which have been published, 
ure subj ined: 

** One potatoe, planted by Mr. William Clark of North. 
ampton, produced the past full wo and a quarter bushels. 
Mr. Charles Nichols, from one peck, raised sixteen and a 
Aalf bushels. Mr. R. Hubbard from 4 p unds only, raised 

| erghtcen bushels, weighing 1173 pounds—nearly three hun- 

| dred fol ’ 

| “A writer in the Genesee Farmer states that one pound 

~ | of seed prod Jin his garden 136 pounds 3 ounces. In 
Switverhund, where this variety ot vated, three potatoes 
weighed as follows: One, I ; one, 11 the. 9 o2.; 
and one, 9 ths. LB oz. One single tuber, weighing less thaa 
one ounce, produced 48{ |b Other instances of remark- 

} able crops might be notieed—but these we presume are suf- 

lue. Jutge Buel, after cultivating them 

| iat he feels justilied in recommending 


The solid, 





admit of great economy in seed. 
tubes have 30 or 


plant an 


| Secoudly—Because they 
Two eyes is a sufficiency (and many of the 
10) ¢t » plant a hill, id three or four bushels to 





cause they require comparatively little labor 





in harve r, aman being able to dig thrice as many of 
them day as of ore dinary Kinde. The tubers are very 
110 « of the largest completely filling a tloar barrel. 













27 bushels were dug in our presence in one hour (the tops 
being iously) pulled) by one man, at moderate labor 
Four Beeause they yield an abn nt crop— from 83 
rods of d were gathered 175 bus hels, while the eom- 
mon kia 
j tatoes are for sale at the 
tore, No. 7, Merchants’ 


HOVEY & CO. 





Boston, Dec. 


FRUIT ANDORNAMENTAL TREES 
100,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS, 


% THE Catalogue of Fruit and ornamental trees 
for 1839 1s now ready. and will be sent to all 





—— e aeecensneneientsigainianae 


who apply. 1 comprises a most extensive se 
chon of the superior kinds of Pea 
‘lum, Peach, Cherry, Quince, ( 





Raspberries A wrants, Strawberries, Grape Vines, &e. 
stock of Cherries and of Peaches now ready, is particularly 
large.—Alxo Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honey- 
Suckles, Peonies, Dabli as, aud other herbaeous Plants. 

1K 0.000 MORUS MULTICAULIS 1 ees, genuine and 
fine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
varying with the size and the which may be de- 
sired. —Also Br 

MULBERRY and other trees, when so ordered will be 
securely packed for sale transportation to distant places ; 
and all orders promptly excested on application to 













M. 8. POWELL, Se No. 7 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPRIA---. 
B. D. BRECK, Commission Sture, No 132 Water 


New Yorn 
subscriber at Nonantam Hill, Newton, wear 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 

feb 9 


| Street, 
Or to the 
i teb 3, - oo bos , 
NEW SHOE STORE. 
| CHARLES HAYNES, 
Wee. iaform his friends, customers, and the * 
he generally, that he has taken the new Store, Ne 
868 Washington street, third door north of Essex st, wher 
he intends heeping a full assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemen» 


Lad’s, Misses’ and Ciikires ROOTS & SHOES, «f 
the best quality, which he will sel! at the lowest market 


1839 








EDW ARD HAYNES, Jr. having left the Retail trade, 
would recommend his former customers to cull at the above 
Store, where they will be sure to find a full assorement of 
| the above named articles, and at reasonable prices. 
dec 29 


LANE & CROOME, 
ANUFACTURERS of Cabinet Furniture, Mahogany 
Chairs, Sofas, Couches, &c., at No. 479 Washington 
shington ‘Bank. 
ed and faithfully executed 


My 


Street, opposite 
| N. B. Orders soli 








aiEaannae, 











{For the Caltivator.) 
THE FLOWER THAT NEVER FADES, 
Ove summer morn, all bright and gay, 
Quite artless in ber merry play, 
O'er blooming lawe ¥ as pleased to stray 
‘A comely lite maid: 
Awhile she tripped along the grass— 
And eear me whee she chanced to pass, 
1 listed co the little lass, 
As to herself she said ; 
“T'll gather me pink, 
I'll gather me rose, 
With flower of every hue; 
The green leaf shall grace 
The bright tints I plaice 
Beside the matchicss blue. 


ling its rieb perfume 


Sweetly she 
And odours flinging around the room 
The maiden saw her garland bloom 
Nor thought of its deeay: 

The colors bright began to oc 
The leaves of green, no loager stayed, 
Time of the garlead ruin made, 

Its beauty passed away. 

“Tl rao the lawa o’er 

To gather no more— 
(Just thea escaped a sigh,) 

I'm soon forced to lose 

Each bud that I choose— 
The fairest seem sox 


nest to dic.”* 


The lesson learned from fragile flower 

In after time, in pensive hour 

Rose in ber mind, with speli-like power, 
Then 

“What will ava 

The cheek t 

Time v 


proud of beauty rare. 
graceful neck, 
s wom to deck? 
wreck 


*s fate to share.”’ 


In va 
Bat seek for a 7 
The brig 
That will fragrance 
Whee ¢ 
Balto, 1539. 
ore ee 


{ ment 
pour 


re ull thly ties.”? 


[From the Fa rs’ Register.) 


STATEMENT OF THE CULTIVATION AND 


PRODUCT OF A FIELD OF CORN, 


Cameringe, (Md.) Dec 
Dear Sir—You requested the result of a 
corn crop which I made this year, and my 
mode of ‘cultivation, which its rationalia.— 
Though not original, | 
on which it was 
settled, yet it was unusual, and I have not, 
elsewhere, known their ati in the 
same manner, in all respects. 
I have, for several years, tried a few acres 
under a similar culture; finding it 
siderably superior, in all seasons, to the or- 
methods, I extended it this vear. to 
and though the drought has very 


28. 18 


<6, 


3S, 


vecause the principles 
well known and 


are 


specls 


and con- 
dinary 
forty acres; 
much curtailed the product below the prom- 
ise of the luxuriant sfalks, yet, it is very re- 
spectable for ficld-culture F 
The field in question was cultivated the 
previous year ia corn, in the ordinary mode, 
having been, the same year, manured—about 


| 


thirty loads, and limed, one hundred bushels | 


to the acre. The then ensuing winter and 
spring, as early as possible, it was ploughed, 
a moderate depth, about four inches, drag- 
harrowed ani rolled, and drill-planted, in 
lines four and a half feet apart, and twelve 
inches in the line; single stalks only left in 
the thinning, which operation was performed 
by a patent drill-imaciine, invented by Fran- 
cis H. Smith, of | which I hay 

found useful, in many experience.— 
With one man and two horses, this machine 
will furrow, drop, cover, and roll down eight 


altrmore, 


vears 


or ten acres per day, and, with nearly a math- | 


ematical! precision, in pornt of line and distance. 
The corn, when up, was worked with ordina- 
ry “cultivators,” succeeded by one dressing 
with the 
This latter implement, which I purchased 
years ago, of Sinclair & Moore, of 
Baltimore, has in my opinion, no equivale nt 
substitute, in the culture of our corn crop; 
as by it, the ea th may be penetrated and 
pulverized six or ¢ ight inches deep, withtwo 
horses, and without turning up the sward, and 
exposing it tothe drying action of the 
and air. The cultivators, or any other har- 
rows, (1 prefer the cultivator.) are 
used and continued, unceasingly, till the 
sward is retten, which will gener ally be about 
the last of June, when the plough 1s, for the 
first time the planting, introduced to 
turn up the sward, which, having been so 
long buried and undisturbed, except by the 
cutting of the —and, under the 
cumulative agency of heat and moisture, is 
now fully decomposed and thus incorporated 
with the salt, which is thereby improved, and 
adapted to the sub wheat or other 
small grain, which may delight in dainty and | 
th id flour- 
ished upon the vapors and yases of the pre- 
paratory process. Atier the plough, I take, 
up again, the “‘cultivator,”’ or any other har- 
row, under ept,**s iultum adeo, 
rastris glebas qui frangt rl And the 
drier the more I use it, to pro- 
mote the absorption of atmospheric moisture 
which, at night, and in the driest season, is 
more abundant than generally supposed; as 
well as to assist, by lightening the surface 
soil, the transpiration through it, of the wa 
ters of the sub-soil. which being more forci- 
bly acted upon by the greater permeability of 
the earth, in this loose, por and lightened | 
condition, to the rays of afford a con- | 
siderable resource of hi micdit y | 
You have then my mode of culture, and 
the principles on which it is founded. I ney- 
er cross-plough, even in ordinary wide plant- 
ing, until the sward is yvolten. Because. by 
this process it is turn d up, and exposed to 
the drying and evaporating influence of the 
sun and wir, by which even animal substan- 
ces, More putrescent than vegetable, may be, 
and are effectually preserved from putre fac- 
tion, as in the orJinary practice of curing, as 
it is termed, fish, beef. &c. Ke. Because, | 
have a finer culture, and the soil is better 
pulverized without i'; and though not a thor- 
ough-going advocate of the doctrine of the 
well known Tull, ‘‘that pulverization, is, in 


‘*scarifier,” about six inches deep. 


several 


sun 


since 


arilier, 


juent 


we'll cooked food, when corn h 


he classic pre 
8 
1e 


season, t 


again | 


yet, I hold it an essential 
co-operative. and without which, the best 
crop cannot be produced, And, because, by 
the operation of early cross-ploughing, unless 
under a deeper furrow than my experience 
will justify, the sward is exposed, betore de- 
composition, to the antiseptic agencies which 
I have named, and becomes indurated; and, 
if it can then be subdued at all, it will re- 
quire much cost and labor; and will, when 
done, have lost much of its pabular constitu- 
ents. 


In consequence of a sweep-stake, which I 
have taken, upon the crop alluded to—though 
conceded, and paid over to me, without meas- 
urement—yet, I held it proper, unrequested, 
to have a subseqent measurement and ascer- 
tainment, as accurate as possible, of the pro- 
duct, which I will annex. 

The remarkable uniformity of the crop, 
andthe hazard, and inconvenience of shelling 
the whole, so long before a future market, 
probably of next summer, led me to the tol- 
lowing method, viz: ‘‘to measure one acre; 
to have its product carefully ascertained ; and 
to obtain a certificate from a disinterested, 
judicious, and extensively known character,” 
of the uniformity of the growth, 

For the latter fact, I wrote to Adam Wal- 
die, Esq., of Philadelphia, who had recently 
seen the field in its full growth; and because 
his well merited eminence, as an editor and 
publisher of literary and scientific journals, 
of extensive circulation, would give addition- 
al currency and strength to the fact; and he 
politely favored me with the following reply. 

“IT well remember the pleasant ride I had 
with you, through your corn-field. It really 
required occular evidence to produce a con- 
viction of the growth of such magnificent 
corn, in such an unfavorable season. 
really desirous to know the result 
which, the correct measurement of one acre, 
I should think sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses; for, the difference must have been too 
small to notice.” 

The following 
acre, was then made by myself 


tself, sufficient, ” 





ment of one 
with affidavit 
“[ hereby certify, that I carefully meas- 
ured and marked one acre of my corn-field 
of the present year, at my Appleby Farm, 
and requested the overseer to ascertain the 
of corn. Sworn before 
Jxo, Newton, 
Juslice of the Peace for Dorchester county. 
November, 1838.”’ 


product of said acre « 


- 

The following by the overseer, Mitchell 
Shore. aay, 

“I hereby certify, that I did, at the request 
of Dr. Muse, caretully ascertain the product 
of corn on a space iu his corn-tield, at his 
Appleby Farin, the present year, measured 
and marked by him, for one acre, and that it 


contained seventy-one bushels, and three 


pecksof shelled corn,the growth of saidspace. | 


Sworn before no. NEWTON, 
Justice of the Peace for Dorchester county. 
November, 1838.” ~ x 
AMERICAN SILK, 

The signs are most auspicious that we are 
about to make a very important addition to 
the number and value of the products of 
American Industry, by adding Silk to the list 
of our staples. \s a measure tending to eim- 
body and diffuse widely and most efficiently 
all information to be gathered on the growth 
and manutacture of s.jk, from the best sour- 
ces at home and abroad, the late Convention 
at baltimore unanimously recommended the 
iblishinent of a Journal to be devoted to 
these objects; and happily, as we think, for 
the success and usefulness of the measure, 
they have solicited Mr. Skinner, the founder 
of the American Farmer, and of the Turf 
Register, to become the editor of this nation- 
al work. A portion of the Silk Journal, 
which 1s to consist of thirty-two pages month- 
ly, will be set apart for the kindred 
of agriculture, horticulture, and rural econo- 

y. ‘The price is two dollars per annum.— 
Mr. Skinner, expressing his conviction that 
the culture of Silk is destined to be, and that 
speedily, an object of profitable employinent 
for the now unproductive laboring capacity 
of the and to add very largely to the 
wealth of the nation, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Society to conduct the Journal 
vith all his ability and attention, ‘‘consistent- 
ly with a strict discharge of his official du- 
ties” ‘Tbe first number wi 
appear in the course of the present month 

Another striking sign of the success of the 
silk culture is the ofler of a wealthy house of 
Glasgow, in Scotland, to establish in \ irginia 
a manufactory which shall demand annually 
$100,000 worth of raw silk. [National In 


est 


st 


subye ct 


county 


as postmaster. 


telligeucer 


TEMPERANCE, 


lemperance! 
the read 


aye, a good thing, 
r, but |] ama member of the temper- 
ance society, | use no,ardent spirits, I hear 
a teinperanc 


says 


ar 
jecture once or twice a ve ar, 
and therejore this is a subject which does not 
interest not Glad to hear all 
this we truly are, but it should at the same 
time be remembered that the really temper- 
ate are temperate in al! things; and that the 
terms  :emperance and intemperance have 
been so long connected with ideas of intoxi- 


concern e,”” 


cating liquor, that they are rarely conceived 
ol as ¢ apable of any other refe rence or mean- 
ing. ‘Lhere is such athing we think as in- 
temperance in other matters than spirituous 
ones, and we will pive a few examples of our 
meaning. 

Mr. Gourmand is a man who drinks none 
of the ardent; he felicitates himself on an ex- 
emption from the taste for strong drink: and 
he pities, as a man should, the poor wretch 
who reels home drunk from the tavern or the 
grog shop. But Gourmand ig rich; he likes 
the good creatures providence has placed in 
his hand e sets asupcerb table, he eats 
bojled and roasted, has spices and sauces 
from the east and the south; at breakfast he 
; “‘when will it t and at din- | 
ner, ‘‘oh, that it were supper, ri. vouring his 
meals in anticipation, and simplify ing the | 
multifarious avocations of life into the single 
one of mastication. The consequence is that 


says, xe dinner,”’ 


certificate of the measure- | 


while he deems himself a model of temper- 
ance, he is growing bloated and brutish, fee- 
ble in body and feebler in mind, and will in 
all probability go to the grave an intemperate 
man of the most confirmed kind. 


sect. He is cool, deliberate and calculating ; 
but grasping, seliish, and hard-hearted, He 
is a money lender, a speculator in stocks, 
never forces money upon a man, but is al- 
ways ready to accommodate such as come to 
him with good securities, and a ‘‘considera- 
tion.” Bandarma was a neighbor anda mer- 
chant; the times were hard, banks refused to 
discount, and he was driven into the hands 
of Kiteflyer.* He failed; how could it be oth- 
erwise in such usurious hands, and his prop- 
erty passed into the broker’s strong box. A 
young and beautiful wile died broken heart- 
ed; Bandarma, to drown his grief, took to 
strong drink, and will in all likelihood die the 
death of a common drunkard. Kiteflyer sees 
him daily as he goes to ‘Change, and thanks 
God he does not love rum. Keader, is Kite- 
flyer a temperate man ? 


* WORN OUT LANDS.” 
The tracts of land in this country that may 
| be called worn out lands are becoming more 
| and more extensive. 
| and thousands of acres in the United States, 
| and much of it in parts of the country which 
| were originally most fertile, that are now 
| considered as not worth cultivating. The 
| very best soil, that shall not be renovated by 
natural means,as periodically overflowing and 
receiving the wash of other grounds, is most 
apt to run out, because when such soil is first 
cleared its occupants contemn the use of ma- 
nures as useless, ‘The inevitable effect of 
cultivation, without renovation, is to render 
the best alike with the most indifferent soil 
useless. 

Generally in most parts of New England 
the lands have not been considered too good 
for the use of manure; but even among us 
much land is suffered by the owners to be- 
come ‘worn out.’ Such land is skinned by 
exhausting crops till it becomes too sterile to 
pay for cultivation. There is no necessity that 
any land which has a hard pan for its founda- 
tion should suffer deterioration, 

| takes from the ground more of the fructifying 
principle than he carries back, is preparing 
the way for that kind of poverty as a farmer 
which will drive him to obtain a livelihood 
either to the forests of the west or into some 
| other calling. 
The farmers of New England ought to be 
convinced that itis far more feasible to obtain 
independence and an easy living froma farm 
that is continually improving, than from one 
} that is continually deteriorating. In every 
neighborhood may be found those who con- 
stantly improve, as there are those who con- 
tinually impoverish their Jands. And it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that the im- 
proving farm, independent of the additional 
value which such improvement yields, furnish- 
es the greater immediate profit. 

The smallest farmer has it in his power 
equally with the largest to make continued 
improvement. Let him begin with a single 





acre, if he have an acre capable of retaining | 


the strength of what he applies to it. If he 
can obtain the means of keeping at first two 
hogs, these two animals, with the aid of one 
or more cows, may be made to furnish ma- 
nure that will answer very well for this acre. 
The application for one year will prepare the 
ground in the first instance for acrop for 
three years, until two other acres shall be 
prepared and treated na like manner. If 
the soil of this land be dry and sandy, let clay 
be applied where it can be produred handily: 
if it be and heavy, let sand be carted to 
it, and let it be thorough!y drained. [ Visitor. 


we 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 

A correspondent has taken pains to extract 
verbatim et literatim specimens of the effusions 
of a certain famous writer in Portland who 
has lately entertained and instructed his nu- 
merous readers with two 

such matter.—These are his practices under | 
bis weekly preaching of piety —morality— 
forbearance—-temperance-—love and good 
will.—And whose greatest fear is that “the 
cause of Agriculture” will be ruined if he is 
eX} osed, 
A Specimen cf an Improved Editorial Vocabu- 
lary from New Zealand, 

(WITH NOTES BY AN AMATEUR.) 
“The creature's at his dirty work again.” 
‘“‘Unworthy of further notice.” 

“Too large for his capacity—unacquainted 

Ty = ' 
with science 

‘Taking fire like a tinder.” 

‘«Pomyosity—dictation—abusive --passion- 
ate.” 

“Gross faleehoods—pufled up with van- 
ity.”’ 

‘Without an interval of reason or candor 
—nhnho ober 4 

‘No regard to truth or decency.” 

*Consummate impudence—gross violation 
of truth never surpassed, excepting by him- 
self.”’ 

“No respect for himself—delights to grovel 
in filth and besmear others with 
filth.” 

**A militant editor pursuing a disgraceful 


’ 


mom nts 


bors to 


course.’ 
**Puny 
with wine 
bottles? 
eV; , . . le.” 
ain and arrogant style. 
‘Not the least regard for truth or any re- 


assaults—Don Quixotte fighting 
(Query—Empty or full 


bottles,” 


spect for himsell or his readers. 

“A man of no resources—no scientific at- 
tainments—can tell all he knows in a few ar- 
ticles.” (This is a classical allusion to Gold- 
sinith’s line—quite literary. ‘‘Strange that 
one small head could carry all he knew.’’) 

© Vain boast ng of his superiority —deficien- 
cy—slang and abusive.” 

‘Information quite limited—-plays the 
blackguard—scurrility.”’ 


Kiteflyer is a fee-tolaller of the strictest | 


There are thousands | 


‘The man who | 


| 
whole columns of | 


| done. 


| additions. 


‘Has not a good knowledge of the English 
language.” 

“Grammatical errors and blunders a- 
bound,” 

‘Lives in a glass house. ’’—(And that with- 
out shutters too—what a mad-man. ) 

**Not accustomed to be civil.” 

“Does not conduct himself with discretion 
—his churacter gives no weight to his opin- 
ion.” 

“Acts the part of a blackguard. (It was 
“plays the part’? before; begins now to find 
it no play.) 

“A porcupine darts his sbafts.’ 

(Last of all, think of that gentle reader, & 
notable fact in natural history,) a skuuk—a 
skunk—whew! and why should he not have 
added—a skunk with a new hose and pipe 
and an ‘‘Association of Gentlemen” to work 
it.) 

Now if this is not clearing out the cow-yard 

in the spring, aye, and the sink-hole and the 
cess-pool into the bargain, then ‘‘we miss 
our guess.’’ We hope this poor fellow on 
his way from Jerusalem to Jericho will send 
his kind friends a box of Brandreth’s Lest, 
for there must be more such matter where 
this came from. 

Now for the opposite—now for a few sil- 
ver spoons which happened by accident to 
get into the drain. 

**Here ’s to our noble selves, boys.” 

‘We considered it our duty to point out 
his gross errors.”’ (What dear souls!) 

‘*We did it in a gentle and candid manner 
(“O you sweet creatures, how much like 
yourselves ;*’ you have no parallel.) 

‘‘We had the charity to believe.” (Thi 
is genuine, direct from t Cor. exiii, Pious 
christians! no doubt they read their Bible 
every night before they go to bed.) 

“Qur remarks are a plain statement of 
facts.” (What a wonderful regard for truth, 
in a newspaper too!) 

**We have no respect for the man who re- 
spects not himself.’’ (What a pattern to the 
rising generation—ought to be put in a glass 
case—but then we are afraid the other man 
would throw stones at it. How could they 
put such a thing into his head.) 

**We rest on too sure a basis—our own 
merits—to be shaken by his puny assaujJts."’ 

The very rock of Gibralter no doubt!) 

“What gave celebrity to our paper?” (It 
certainly is in a fair way of being more cele- 
brated.) 

‘‘Numerous articles of our own of a prac- 
tical nature have been copied extensively.” 
(If this is not stretching the neck, and _pull- 
ing up the cravat, and unbuttoning the waist- 
coat, what is?) 

“We have been acquainted with agricul- 
ture and horticulture from our youth up.” 
(Pray, my lad! how old are you? You must 
have seen a good deal in your time.) 





’ 


‘We have made more experiments tend- | 


ing to improvement than he ever thought of.” 
(But the humble souls no doubt were in the 
vestry last night and so they add in the next 
line. ) 

‘*We are all liable to be deceived.’ 
man! 

**We have pursued a regular and independ- 
ent course.” (Quite independent and regu- 
lar we know, alter certain habits are once 
fixed.) 

“We have a larger list of subscribers than 
| any other—paper in New England, and it is 

now gaining ground rapidly.’ (Pray, gen- 
tlemen, where did you first get your list of 

| subscribers?) 
‘We number in our list many ef the first— 
in science and practice, and men in the first 


. 


(Yes, 


standing in society:—(The style above quot- | 


| ed shows the first rate quality of society, to 
which, from the familiarity and glibness with 
which it flows from his tangue,—you must 
have been accustomed from your childhood— 
or ‘“‘youth up.”’ True gentility, we see, al- 
ways runs in the blood 
“We have received the bighest recom- | 
mendations from the most intelligent editors 
in different parts of the Union.”” (Enough— | 
enough! ‘The field is won—brave men! tired 
| of war’s alarms, repose now on your laurels!) 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
COOKING POTATOES. 

An article of food so valuable and in such 
extensive use as the potato, demands more 
attention in preparing forthe table than is | 
usually bestowed upon it. The wretched 
manuer in which potatoes are frequently 
boiled, shows that the art is very imperfectly 
understood, The best method is as follows: | 
Fill the boiler with water, add a spoonful of 
salt, and when the water is boiling, put in the 
potatoes and cover them; let them boil about 
half an hour, then remove the boiler and pour | 
off completely the water, after which let them 
heat about ten minutes, when they will be 
Some prefer cooking them with the 
skins upon them, while others decidedly pre- 
fer paring them first, alledging that the skin 
imparts to thema strong taste. Steaming 
them dry after the water is poured off, re- 
duces them to a fine mealy condition, which 
most so much esteem. Some would not boil 


| them nearly so long as above stated, 


Col. Mer- 
ol Jay, informs us that he purchased a 


Growrn or A Drove or Pigs, 
ritt 


| drove of pigs or young shoats in Brighton 


last fall, and drove them Up East into Maine. 
He was four weeks upon the way, and a part 
ofthe time was stormy and bad travelling. 
He kept them upon corn and water, and 
they gained 2000 Ibs. weight. This was | 
probably growth, rather than fat, but at six | 
cents per pound would pay nearly or a'] the 
expenses. {Maine Farmer. | } 
. | 
} 
| 


Tur Jews movine ror Pacestine, With- 
in a few years great numbers have gone thith- 
er—they amount now to above 40,000, and 
are increasing in multitude by large annual 
In the first days of this month a 
arge number of Israelites from the States of 
arrived at Marseilles, in order to 
embark there for the coast of Syria, and pro- 
ceed thence on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


Morocco 


| ate this difficulty 


| settlers of the State lands last 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 
———————————— 

In the Senate, Saturday, March 9.—(, 
motion of Mr, Ashmun, ordered, That the 
Committee on the Judiclary inquire into the 
expediency of altering the Act of April 25, 
1$38, concerning the attachment of rea 
estate, that the writ or copy required to be 
deposited in the clerk’s office, need not con. 
tain the declaration, 

In the House.—A communication was yo. 
eeived from the Secretary transmitting q 
statement of the bounties paid during the 
past year, for the cultivation of Wheat, which 
was laid on the table and ordered to be print- 

On motion of Mr, Buckingham of Can. 
bridge, it was ordered, ‘That the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth be directed to lay be- 
fore the House an abstract of the claims for 
the county on the culture of silk, which haye 
been granted by the Governor and Council 
since the passage of the act making provision 
therefor, showing the amount reeled and 
thrown, the names and residence of the 
claimants, and the amount of bounty granted 
in each instance, 




































































































In the Senate, Monday, March 11.—The 
President presented a communication from 
the Secretary of the Board of Education, in 
relation to the expenses of that Board, made 
in obedience to an order ef the Sth instant, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

In the House.—Ordercd, That the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth place in the pos- 
session of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
returns fromthe several towns claiming a 
bounty on the production of Wheat, 

The resolves concerning the North East. 
ern Boundary were taken up, and recommit- 
ted to the committee who reported _ the 
same on the yart of tLe House. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, March 12.—Or- 
dered that the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth send attested copies of the act con- 
cerning elections, to the Clerks of the towns 
inthe Commonwealth. Sent down, and came 
up concurred, 

Messrs. Morey, King and Lee were ap- 
pointed to confer with the committee on the 
part of the House, concerning the difference 
between the two houses concerning the peti- 
tion of A Holbrook, for pecuniary aid, 

The militia bill was taken up, and pending 
the discussion thereon, the Senate adjourned 

In the House. —The House insisted on the 
vote to recommit the petition of A. Holbrook, 
with instructions, and Messrs. Pickering, Tar- 
bell, and Thayer were appointed to confer 
with the Senate on the subject of the differ- 
ence Letween the two Houses. 

The resolves concerning the North Eastern 
Boundary, with certain amendments, were 
taken up, and pending the discussion thereon, 
the House adjourned. 








NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS OR SEEDS. 

At the present time when a general desire 
for improvement appears to pervade the agri- 
cultural classes of our country, great care is 
necessary to prevent expense and disappoint- 
ment, by unfortunate selections of plants or 
seeds from which the advantages sought, it is 
hoped may be obtained. Now however desi- 
rable it might be to grow the sweet potato in 
our latitude, it would be absurd to undertake 
to substitute that vegetable for our common 
potato. So the southern or gourd seed corn 
might be more valuable, as being more easily 
cultivated, and yielding more fodder than our 
small northern varieties, but to attempt to 
substitute that corn for the Dutton or Canada 
on our farms, would be suicidal policy.— 
These are strong cases, Lut the principles 
that govern them are applicable in a multi- 
tude of others, and should be kept distinctly 
in view in the acquisiton of new plants or 
Our greatest difliculty lies in procur- 
ing plants that will endure the severity of our 
winters, or ripen in our summers, To obvi- 
plants of amore northern 
growth, or seeds fiom a higher latitude should 
be preferred. In the one case the wood will 
ripen, if a trce, with certainty; if a seed, ma- 
turity may be confidently expected, [Gene- 
see Farmer. | 


seeds. 


Wirp Lanps 1x Maine. From the report 
of the Land Agent of the State of Maine, we 


2 


learn that $28,250,32 have been expended on 


| the Aroostook road in the wilderness of that 


State, and that the lots have Leen all taken 
up adjacent to the road, and settlements com- 
menced, - One man who commenced a settle- 
ment in township No. 5, raised last year six- 
teen hundred bushels of grain, and another 
person in township No. 4, raised one thou- 
sand bushels. The number of acres sold to 
ear js 12,827; 
the consideration reecived 1,428.27, aver- 
ing seventy-four cents per acre. 
According to the limits as claimed by 
Maine under the treaty of 1783, the unlocated 
public lands belonging to Massachusetts and 
Maine, are estimated at 6,022,000 acres; the 
lands located in townships, 2,650,000 acres; 
total, 8,672,000 acres; 2,210,000 acres of 
these lands lie north and east of the St. Fran- 
cois and St. John rivers. Besides these pub- 
lic lands there are about 225 townships lying 
south of the monument line, belonging to 
proprictors, 

‘The State of Maine is destined at no very 
distant day, if her boundary shall be settled 
according to the letter of the treaty of 1753, 
to become the greatest and most wealthy 
State of New E 


ag 
ag 


gland. 

Masrapox. The most perfect skeleton of 
this huge ‘ eri.ter’’ ever sven by this genera- 
tion, is now exhibiting at Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘The head is almost perfect, and weighs 237 
pounds, ‘This massive skeleton was found io 
Crawferd Co. Ohio, and is a curious relic of 
olden times. The proprictor intends taking 
this skeleton throvgh the Eastern S$ for 


tates 


exhibition, when it will be carried to Europe. 


He will leave Cincinnati as soon as naviga- 


tion opens, 
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